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TWO SCHOOLS. 


1 put my heart to school 
In the world where men grow wise. 
“Go out,” I said, “and learn the rule; 
Come back when you win the prize.” 
My heart came back again, 
“‘And where is the prize?” I cried. 
“The rule was false, and the prize was pain, 
And the teacher’s name was Pride.” 
I put my heart to school, 
In the woods where wild birds sing, 
In the fields where flowers spring, 
Where brooks run cool and clear, 
And the blue of heaven bends near, 
“Go out,” I said, “you are only a fool, 
But perhaps they can teach you here. 
And why do you stay so long,. 
My heart, and where do you roam?” 
The answer came with a laugh and a song,— 
“T find this school is home.” 
—Henry Van Dyke, in the April Atlantic. 


‘‘Cheer up, cheer up!” just hear him, 

Far down that leafy lane ; 

A crimson-breasted robin, 
A-whistling in the rain. 

Never a minor chord, 

Never a doleful note; 
Glad of the day, be it bright or gray— 
Nature’s philosopher, singing away 

In bis rusty, old brown coat. 


“Cheer up!” he tells us gladly 
From the dripping maple trees; 
His music counteracting 
The moan of the leaden seas. 
Never the least complaint ; 
Glad of his acorn cup; 
Telling us how to be happy now, 
To forget all the ills which our race endow, 
And sing to the world, ‘‘Cheer up.” 
—Lucy H. Thurston. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Bismarck: One-third of our college students are 
ruined by dissipation, one-third become bookworms, 
and the other third men of thought and action. 

Francis A, Watker: The boy who wreaks 
is the same boy, ill-taught and ill-trained, as 
the boy who makes; and the boy who breaks most is 
the boy who, if rightly trained, will make most. 

GeorGe Knieat, State University of Ohio: The 
teacher must be an enthusiast either by nature or 
cultivation. He must be sanguine and optimistic. A 
pessimist should nut be allowed to become a teacher. 

Henry E. Cuampers, New Orleans: An associ- 
ation of teachers should call for a great deal. It 
should be helpful, suggestive, ard inspiring to every 
member, It should ‘be a great moral force in the 
intellectual and social life of the community. It 
should be in close touch with the educational affairs 
of the state and nation. It should be a strong influ- 
encer of wise school legislation. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. Bates, Fall River: 
Teachers must be calm, and have such strength that 
those whom they train may have strength also. Every 
one who works with youth should strive for the glad 
heart that wreaths the child’s face in smiles. Love 
the unlovely, and they will put their unloveliness 
away, is the Christlike saying that should be placed 
on the schoolroom walls. A good teacher is made of 
conquering stuff. She is just, and gets a personal 
hold on each pupil. Let a boy know you have confi. 
(lence in him, and the probability is he will go about 
right. 


READING IN THE SPRINGFIELD HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY ALICE C. JONES, 
Head of English Department, Central High School, Spring{eld, Mass, 


| The library department of the N. E. A. was es- 
tablished to promote closer and more helpful rela- 
tions between schools and libraries. With the hope 
of adding to the interest taken in it by teachers, a 
committee of the American Library Association has 
asked a teacher to write the following article and 
has sent it to this journal for publication. } 

It would, perhaps, be too bold an assertion to say, 
“Tell us what books a pupil reads and we will tell 
you what he is.” In the case, for example, of an 
honor pupil, known to us, whose reading is confined 
almost wholly to Mary Jane Holmes’ novels, our in- 
ference would be false, unless we knew the standing 
of the pupil. Yet, information as to a pupil’s read- 
ing may serve as somewhat of an introduction to a 
stranger. Lealizing this fact, we ask each pupil, at 
the beginning of the school year, to fill out a set of 
questions upon his reading of the summer. In this 
way, before we have become personally acquainted 
with the freshmen, we often are much interested in 
them personally, and know something of their in- 
dividual tastes and preferences. The reports of the 
upper classes are interesting for comparison with 
those of the same pupils in former years. 

Some of the questions asked are as follows:— 

What books have you read during the summer? 

What character in these books do you especially 
like? Why? 

What kind of literature do you prefer? 

Who is your favorite author? 

What magazines do you read, and which do you 
prefer? 

In some respects the most important question is, 
Do you draw books from the city library,—if so, 
about how many each month? 

Both with boys .and girls, Munsey is the most 
popular magazine. The price, the illustrations, the 
storiettes, which appeal to the sentimental age of 
some of our pupils, may account for the preference. 
In a set of fifty papers taken at random we find the 
magazines most read are Munsey’s, twenty; Mc- 
Clure’s, ten; Harper’s, nine; Strand, eight; Century, 
seven; Scribner’s, seven; Cosmopolitan, four; Review 
of Reviews, five; Outing, two; Scientific American, 
two. It is seldom we find an habitual reader of the 
Atlantic. To arouse an interest in the latter the 
teacher sometimes reads selections from the fas- 
cinating pages of “The Contributor’s Club.” “The 
Calling of an Apostle,’ for example, both for its 
thought and its literary expression, is an exquisite 
bit for the teacher of English to present to her 
class. 

The books that are read during the summer are 
mostly fiction. The reasons given for the pupil’s 
preference are varied; one prefers a book because 
“there is a great deal of excitemnt in it,” another 
enjoys a work because it is “sweetly simple.” As 
one would expect, the boys prefer books of travel 
and adventure, or science. There are a few girls 
who find a balm for every woe, an unfailing comfort 
in every situation, in the novels of Mary Jane 
Holmes or the Elsie books. As the former are no 
longer in the city library, something of a higher 
order may serve as a substitute. In justice to our 
pupils, we must say that there are but few who read 
such unhealthy, unduly sentimental books. The 
most phenomenal pupil we ever met was a boy who 
read only the Bible, because he cared for no other 
hook. Phenomenal, we say, because in this age of 
proverbial ignorance of Bible history and literature, 
in this day when a senior says that Solomon comes 
into the Bible, but he cannot tell whether before or 
after Christ, it is remarkable to find a pupil who 
reads the Bible at all for literature. It was easier to 
meet this boy’s objection to general reading than it 
is to interest some in the best literature. When he 
was led to see that the parables of the New Teste 


ment are fiction, yet the highest truth, more so than 
any illustration from actual life could well be, he was 
easily convinced that a great novel is truer than 
truth because it appeals to those emotions common 
to all men of every time and every nation. Emer- 
son’s rule never to read a book Jess than a year old 
is certainly not followed by our pupils. Current fic- 
tion, occupies most of their time. This is not 
strange, since nowadays a book a year old is ancient. 
Pupils who have just entered the high school read 
the problem and the historical novel with as much 
eagerness as do their fathers and their mothers. 
Freshmen naturally read more of Scott and Dickens 
than do the older pupils. 

Emerson’s rule, to read only what one likes, is a 
good one, provided one has a naturally good or a 
well-cultivated taste for literature. With the 
teachers rests.much of the responsibility, not only 
of the direction of the reading in school, but often 
of the formation of habits of reading that shall be 
a part of the pupil’s very life after he has gone out 
into the world. 

Several years ago the Springfield city library pub- 
lished for the use of our pupils a list of books recom- 
mended for outside reading. These lists had been _ 
prepared by the teachers, and included every depart- 
ment of literature,—fiction, biography, science, his- 
tory, classics, essays. We gave to each pupil a copy 
of this list and asked that from it he or she select 
one book a month for reading. This requirement 
could not be enforced in every case, for some had 
too much school work to allow of even one book a 
month additional; some have to work after school 
hours; some on account of ill-health are excused; 
some do not care to read. It is the last class, par- 
ticularly, that we wish to reach. It requires the ut- 
most caution to approach them, for a pupil should 
never for a moment feel the unexpressed question, 
“On what compulsion must I? Tell me that.” 

An appeal can often be made through a pupil’s 
interest in other subjects. The teacher often finds 
opportunity to suggest reading in connection with 
class work. Sometimes the mere outline of a story 
will arouse interest. In Milton’s essay on Addison 
we find a reference to Francesca da Rimini. A brief 
reference to Steven Phillips’ “Paolo and Francesca” 
was once made by a teacher in class. Later several 
reported having read the drama. One boy came to 
the teacher to ask which passages she considered the 
finest. He said he had read the drama once to him- 
self, then twice aloud to others. Many pupils, espe- 
cially those in our general course, have no school 
training after they leave us. For them, particularly, 
is our responsibility great. 

A teacher often meets the objection, “I do not 
care for poetry.” Much may be done to remove this 
difficulty by reading aloud, often with no inter- 
pretation save such inflection and emphasis as the 
sympathetic reader may give, until finally the pupil 
is interested to read for himself. Even Browning, 
the obscure, as some call him, may thus become 
known to the pupils. A teacher once began to read 
“Tvan Ivanovitch” to his class; but the inexorable 
bell stopped the reading before the end of the poem 
was reached. The next morning a boy came to the 
desk and said, “I could not wait until to-day to 
know how the story came out, so I went to the 
library and finished it.” As going to the library 
meant a trip of two miles from home, the teacher 
was convinced of that pupil’s interest. 

A boy once informed his teacher, with a scorn that 
cannot be expressed on paper, that he enjoyed that 
stuff (poetry) just as much as he should enjoy study- 
ing a fashion plate. No words in his vocabulary 
could so well have expressed his utter superiority to 
poetry as “stuff” and “fashion plate.” This cer- 
tainly sounded discouraging. The teacher, however, 
recalled her conversation a short time before with 
the mother of a very bright boy who had then just 
passed through that stage of his development when 
he could see no reason why overalls and a sweater 
were not suitable garments for school, parlor, and 
church. The mother said this seemed one of the 
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necessary steps of his evolution, and that the next 
period was one in which he could not be too fasti- 
dious in matters of dress. As she recalled this con- 
versation, the teacher was not without hope; and, 
deciding to consider this the overall and sweater 
stage of the boy’s reading, waited patiently. Before 
the year was over the boy was reading poetry, and, 
unless all signs failed, hé was not above consulting 
a man’s fashion plate. 

At least one set of papers on reading from the 
freshmen is examined each year. In the upper 
classes the work is followed rather by outline reports 
and in private interviews than by formal essays. 
Last year, in January, all the freshmen wrote papers 
on their home reading from the first of the previous 
September. Their reports on all the reading were 
passed in the week before the papers upon a special 
topic were written. In these reports they were 
asked to tell what books they had read since the first 
of September, and to state what character, or epi- 
sode, or experiment, or other topic they wished to 
write about. Unless they asked for advice, the pupils 
had received from the teachers no suggestions in 
regard to choice of books. That the work might be 
the pupil’s own, without assistance, we then required 
the papers upon the special topic to be written in 
class. The results are interesting. One who believes 
that people should read current fiction, and that 
most readers, if they tell the truth, will acknowledge 
they prefer modern fiction to ancient classics, would 
be delighted at these returns; those of us who still 
read Scott and loye an occasional hour with Dickens 
will also be pleased with them. In current fiction 
“David Harum” was a particular favorite with the 
boys: “When Knighthood was in Flower,” with the 
girls. “Cromwell's Own,” “Janice Meredith,” “The 
Seats of the Mighty,” “Captains Courageous, 
“Adirondack Tales,” “The Choir Invisible,” “The 
Kentucky Cardinal,” “Ben Hur,” “The Little Min- 
ister,” all these had many readers. 

The favorite authors with the boys were Henty, 
Cooper, Dickens, Scott, Dumas, Jules Verne, 
Stevenson, Conan Doyle, Bret Harte. A few were 
interested in Kipling. One boy said he enjoyed “a 
mild form of historical novel,” and gave a list of 
thirteen stories by Henty. The “mild” form some- 
times develops into a more serious type, and if not, 
it is well to have had the “mild form.” 

One boy was interested in books of science, and 
wrote upon wireless telegraphy and experiments he 
himself had made after his reading. 

One boy had read Wayland’s “Moral Science,” 
and took for his subject “the duties of man.” 

One of the boys had read two plays of Shakes- 
peare, besides other books. He preferred the story 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” but wrote upon “I want 
some more.” His story of Oliver Twist was well 
told. 

A few of the boys had read no books since Sep- 
tember. One girl gave so much time to music she 
had no time for reading; another assured her teacher 
she did not care to read. 

One girl interested us much in her account of an 
“orban-haired” hero. Her acquaintance with the 
hero was much more intimate than her knowledge 
of orthography. 

The list of books read by the girls covered a wider 
range of authors than those of the boys. In a very 
few cases the books had a tendency toward the un- 
duly sentimental and unhealthy, as in “St. Elmo” 
and “Mad Love.” Such books, of course, were not 
selected from the school reading list. 

One girl in the four school months had read forty- 
three novels, all standard fiction. In this case we 
found in too much fiction the probable cause of 
failure in two lines of school work. 

One had read “The Marble Faun”; one, “Robert 
Elsmere; one, “No. 5 John Street”; one, “Rasselas”; 
one, “Paradise Lost”; one “all of Irving’s works.” 
The latter probably does not realize the extent of 
Irving’s writings. 

More girls than boys read Stockton; of Scott and 
Dickens the reve rse is true. One girl reported hav- 
ing read Macaulay’s “History of England,” and an- 
other the “History of the Peloponnesian War.” 
These two are the only ones who reported history 
“straight,” or in other than a “mild” form. Of the 
two hundred or more, one had read Thackeray; one, 
Byron; several, Shakespeare; several, Swift’s “Gulli- 


ver’s Travels”; several, Victor Hugo; one, a trans- 
lation of the “Aeneid.” A few had read biography: 
the lives of P. 'T. Barnum, Dewey, Frederick Doug- 
las, George Washington, and Washington Irving. 
Rey. Charles M. Sheldon has a large following 
among both boys and girls. Miss Alcott is still dear 
to the hearts of the girls. 

As a whole, the papers were a delight to us. In 
most cases the stories were well told, the English 
good, the arrangement of material excellent, the in- 
terest sustained. The ultimate test suggested by 
the committee on English may be satisfactorily ap- 
plied to these papers: “A pupil should be able to 
appreciate literature that falls within the possibili- 
ties of his comprehension, and to express logically, 
and in clear style, such thoughts as he is capable of 
expressing at all.” 

This year, at the suggestion of our principal, no 
home reading has been compulsory, or even sug- 
gested; but the reports in general vary but little 
from those of the past. 

The city library is now preparing a new list which 
is suggestive, not only for high school pupils, but 
for readers in general. In this list very few books 
treating of a subject in a purely technical manner 
are included. It is a “literary” list. 


More important than the mere reading of books 
is the knowledge of how to use books and a library. 
In order to teach this important lesson to our seniors, 
Miss Shepard and Miss Medlicott of the city library 
met our pupils last year for one recitation period; 
showed them about the library, that they might be- 
come familiar with the different departments; and 
told them how to use the card catalogue and how to 
handle books of general reference. Each pupil was 
then given two subjects upon which he was to find 
all available material in the library. As far as pos- 
sible the pupils themselves found the books, but were 
not asked to read them. Reports of the work they 
had done were written and passed to the librarian. 
Such training to be of the most value should begin 
with freshmen. 

It is very fitting that the teachers of the high 
school should acknowledge the unfailing sympathy, 
the constant help, the inspiring enthusiasm that 
they and their pupils meet in the library; no work 
is too great, no detail too insignificant to meet with 
the heartiest response from librarian and assistants. 
To the teacher of literature, especially, the city 
library is not merely a hand-maiden to the high 
school; they “sit side by side, sowing the To-be.” 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGIZING. 


BY EMMA C, ROBINSON, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


A novel experiment was tried last summer by 
Professor Harris of Cornell University. Keenly 
realizing that text-book, laboratory methods, and 
lecture course must yield to field work in the power 
to quicken observation, inspire interest, and stimu- 
late endeavor, he fitted out a gasoline launch, fur- 
nished tents, cots, and instruments, and gathered 
about fifteen of us together at Trenton Falls, N. Y. 

We pitched our tents on a beach, not on one of the 
sandy beaches washed by the ocean waves where 
the footprints of the fashionable throng are im- 
printed to-day and obliterated to-morrow, but on 
one of the old beach lines which cross New York 
State from east to west, and that existed when as 
yet there was no man to tread upon it, when mol- 
lusks, crinoids, and trilobites found an enemy more 
ruthless than man in the fickle waters which bathed 
them, gave them life, and, then retreating, left them 
a monument to tell the story of creation. On this 
ancient beach, now nearly a thousand feet above 
sea level, near a spring clear as crystal, cool as ice 
water, we were sheltered by a grove of lofty trees. 

Our aim was to study the geological formation in 
our vicinity from a paleontological point of view, 
and to map the region. No hour was appointed for 
beginning work, but so enthusiastic did some 
become that they stole out an hour or two before 
breakfast, and not until twilight did we lay aside 
the hammer or compass, often eating supper by the 
glow of the camp fire. 

In order to reduce expenses, the services of a 
“chef” were dispensed with. The company divided 
into groups of fours or fives, each building its own 

camp fire and cooking its own meals. The average 
expense a week per individual was about two dollars. 

After the first week the company separated, part 
taking a trip in the launch along the Erie canal and 
around Lake Champlain, the rest remaining at 
Trenton Falls. I was one of those who remained, 
and soon found that climbing about the rocks and 
swinging the hammer was better than any gymnas- 
tic exercise, that the desire to find good specimens 
or new ones kept one on the alert, rejoicing with 
those that had cause to rejoice kept the spirit happy, 
while observation and discrimination were con- 
stantly called into play, giving a healthy mental 
tone to the work. 

We found the mapping exceedingly interesting 
and instructive. In this work various methods of 
using the compass were employed, also the plane 
table with alidade. Any one of the methods or a 
combination could be used in the schools. Miss 
Bickmore, one of the party, tried the “block system” 


with a class of boys studying physiography in the 
Mount Vernon ‘high school. ‘They mapped a small 
region near the “school. In connection with this 
work we were shown how. to use ‘the engineer's 
transit and the leveling rod. Use was made of the 
spirit level in putting in contour lines. These lines 
were a revelation, and the story they told was as in- 
teresting to older minds as the fairy tale to the 
child. 

Constantly throughout the summer our attention 
was called to important physiographical features. 
Within a mile of our camp the following were 
noted: a stratified sand bank, an alluvial fan, a 
swamp with underlying strata of clay, numerous 
glacial effects, including kettle moraines, marked 
effects due to weathering and water action. 

Though we have learning in abundance and have 
not the power to show our pupils how to acquire 
knowledge at “first hand,” our work as_ science 
teachers is largely in vain. One of the greatest 
benefits that we teachers derived from the trip was 
that we acquired a scientific method of dealing with’ 
geology, such that we could take our pupils into the 
field and work up any region with them. 

In all probability the study of the maps of the 
United States geological survey will form a part of 
the laboratory work in physiography in the high 
schools. A few weeks of real mapping would en- 
hance the value to both teachers and pupils, would 
give a foundation for comprehension as nothing else 
could do. It would lead easily and naturally to a 
comparison of the different plans of projection, and 
would prepare the way for moulding in the labora- 
tory. The terms inclination, declination, geograph- 
ical and magnetic meridian, begin to take on a 
deeper and fuller meaning by the use of the com- 
pass. After using the spirit level a few times, one 
unconsciously notes variations in level which here- 
tofore made no impression on the observer. I can 
speak from experience when I say that I learned 
more of actual value in ten weeks of field work than 
in months of book study. 

On the return of the first party from Lake Cham- 
plain we started on our trip, meeting the launch at 
Little Falls. Our tents, cots, and provisions were 
towed behind the launch in a row boat. We made 
stops at various places to study the rock formations 
and collect specimens, From Pattersonville we took 
the train for the Helderberge, where we pitched 
camp for nearly a week. We found there a wealth of 
material and realized that we were indeed on “classic 
ground.” If the beautiful scenery made us say with 


Van Dyke, “What a revc'ation of the power of 
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sight!” the number of formations and the story they 
told caused us to exclaim, “What a revelation of the 
history of creation!” 

From the Helderbergs we went to Albany, where 
we visited the state museum. The launch awaited 
is at Cohoes, and we started on the return trip after 
visiting a large factory at Troy, in which we saw in 
ihe process of construction many instruments 
similar to those we had been using during the sum- 
mer. On our return to the Falls time was spent in 
identifying fossils with the aid of books and the 
scholarly help of Dr. Cleland. 

A perusal of the list below will show that during 
the summer we saw nearly all of the lower part of 
the geological column. We collected specimens 
from the following formations: Archaean, Cambrian, 
Oriskany, Schoharie, Corniferous, Hamilton, Lower 
and Upper Pentamerous, Delthyris, Calciferous, 


Birdseye, Black river, Trenton, Hudson river, Eso- 
pus, Marcellus, Tentaculite, and Clinton. 

All voted the summer a success, and in conse- 
quence a camp will be located at the Helderbergs 
during the summer of 1901. <A pioneer has blazed 
the way, and has demwnstrated that it is practical 
and healthful for women to take part in a trip of 
this kind. Could not more of the summer classes 
be established on some such lines? In science work 
one does not want to be under the control of the 
arbitrary dinner bell. Simple meals and plenty of 
out-door air and exercise tend to make one healthy, 
and, if not wealthy, at least do not materially de- 
crease the amount on hand, while wisdom, joining 
hands with the other two, forms a triumvirate whose 
motto might well be “The greatest good to the great- 
est number.” 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY ANNE I. O. PENN, 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


For the Dead, a Tribute. 
For the Living, a Memory. 
For Posterity, an Emblem of Loyalty to the Flag of 
Their Country. 
(Inscription on Soldiers’ Monument, Pittsfield, Mass.) 
To be placed upon the blackboard. 
I. TRIBUTE.—‘‘In Memoriam.” 


Sleep, ye fallen, sweetly sleep, 
Your work was nobly done; 

Your names are written with the brave, 
Who fadeless laurels won. 

Ye saw the vaunting foe advance, 
With banners floating high— 

Ye struck for freedom and the right, 
Resolved to win or die. 


Sleep, ye gallant fallen, sleep 
Where winds your requiems sigh; 
Your memory lives in many a heart, 
And moistens many an eye. 
No monuments of marble mark 
Your places of repose; 
Ye sleep where southern violets bloom, 
Or tangled seaweed grows. 


Sleep, ye sons of Freedom, sleep 
Where bugles never sound; 
Nor clash of steel, nor cannon’s boom, 
Disturb your rest profound! 
The glorious flag of fadeless hues, 
’Neath which ye fought and fell, 
Shall ever proudly wave on high, 
And of your valor tell. 
—J. W. Carhent. 


Il. READING.—‘Memorial Day.” 

The beautiful custom of decorating with the flowers of 
spring or early summer the graves of dead soldiers 
had its origin before the close of the Civil war among 
the ladies of the South. Afterward it became so general 
throughout all sections of the Union that it took organ- 
ized form in Memorial day. Memorial day is a legal 
holiday in thirty-five states and territories, although in 
three of these the day observed is not the 30th of May. 
In the South the time of spring blossoming comes much 
earlier than in the North. 

In Alabama and Georgia, therefore, April 26th is 
Memorial day, and a legal holiday; and in the other 
southern states generally a day in April is observed, 


though the day may not be a legal holiday. In North - 


Carolina the legal Memorial day is the tenth of May. 

But in by far the greater part of the country, and even 
including the Pacific slope, where January or February 
is the time of the most profuse blooming of the flowers, 
the 30th of May is the day fixed upon, in obedience to 
the choice of the Grand Army of the Republic, for the 
solemn and beautiful ceremony of decorating the graves 
of the dead soldiers of the Civil war. 

The observance of this ceremony cannot be regarded 
otherwise than of national benefit. So far from keeping 
alive merely sectional feeling, it has been the occasion of 
many fraternal reunions. 

Memorial day, moreover, engenders beautiful thoughts 
in other ways than through the remembrance of the un- 
selfish devotion to a great sentiment which led the men 
of 1861 to lay down their lives. Flowers, the maximum 
of the year’s beauty in the sky and on the earth, the 
honor accorded to the aged, the solemn words of prayer 
and song, all tend to the uplifting of hearts and the turn- 


ing of the minds of the young to high and noble things. 
Ill. RECITATION.—‘‘Peace.” 


The golden age of peace has come on earth! * 
Lo, in the blood-stained fields the lilies bloom, 
And softly on the alien soldier’s tomb 
Is laid the wreath that owns his manly worth. 
No more, thank God! the cannon thunders forth, 
Or sabre flashes in the smoke and gloom. 
Peace, Peace!—for snowy-mantled Peace make room, 
And Love, that in the heart of God hath birth. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. A. GOODENOUGH, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Henceforth let children on the bastions play, 
And wildflowers blossom in the cannon’s throat. 
Let every banner over brothers float; 
Let bitter memories be washed away. 
Rise, Star of Love, on every land to-day; 
And, bugles, blow the sweet evangel note! 
—James Buckham. 


IV. RECITATION.—*Lines for Memorial Day.” 


Bring hither the scented blossoms, 
In clusters of pink and white; 
Hither, where billowy, heaving, 
The green mounds meet our sight. 
The grassy mounds that cover 
Heroes now passed away, 
Who fought and bled. To our honored dead, 
A tribute fit we pay. 


To our noble heroes: Bravely 
They breasted the tide of war, 
’Mid smoke, and flame, and carnage, 
On battlefields afar; 
Faced death at the mouth of cannon— 
Where thickly the shot and shell 
In heavy showers, death dealing, 
Around and o’er them fell. 


Many the hearts that sorrow 
For those who, ’mid the fray, 
Laid on their country’s altar 
Their lives. Who marched away 
In the first fair dawn of manhood, 
Loyal, and true, and brave; 
But who calmly sleep, while loved ones weep 


Over each soldier grave. 


Hushed is the roar of cannon, 
The sights and sounds of war 

Are banished. To those who perished 
On battlefields afar 

We yield to-day fresh honor, 
Upon their tombs we lay 

Our tribute, the perfumed blossoms 
Fresh with the breath of the May. 


Bring hither the tender flowerets, 
Blooming low in the woods; 
The violets, deeply empurpled, 
From dim, dark solitudes; 
Bring hither white-petaled lilies, 
And roses, with hearts flushed red, 
And reverently we'll strew them 
O’er the graves of our honored dead. 
—Jennie D. Moore, in Teacher's World. 


V. Sketch of a Commander’s Life. 

This should be an original composition out of the regu- 
lar history work. Historical biography ought to be an 
integral part of every history course. The sketch should 
take up the childhood, education, public life, and private 
life of some favorite general, with incidents and sayings, 
to give life. Let it not be made a task set to all the class 
and the best chosen, but let some pupil write out of the 
enthusiasm of his own hero worship the story of some 
general whose life has moved him. Follow with a poem 


for recitation. 2 


VI. Sketch of a campaign followed out. 

Let this, too, be an original composition. The cam- 
paign of the Civil war having been thoroughly studied, 
let one be chosen for especial reading up, and a compo- 
sition written upon it, as a part of the regular work. 
This should show the relation of this campaign to 
others—its plan and execution, its significant results, 
and the personality of the general conducting it. 


RECITATION. 


’Tis home where’er cur flag is, 
Dear hearts, remember that; 
You may be at Pekin, Paris, 
Madrid or Ararat; 
But wheresoe’er waves that fair, 
That bonnie banner blue, 
With stars bedight, with stripes so bright, 
There's home, sweet home, for you. 


Sweet home where’er our flag is, 
Honor ‘neath its stars, 
If waved from foreign crag ’tis, 
That foreign crag is ours. 
Columbia’s dower gives peerless power 
To guard her children true; 
And wheresoe’er our colors flare, 
There’s home for me and you. 
—Olive Logan. 


VIII. RECITATION.—“Only the Old Flag.” 


We love our flag above all others, 

The flag we risked our lives to save, 
Which many comrades died defending; 

We laid them in the soldier’s grave. 
Where are now these fallen heroes, 

That have passed beyond our ken? 
They whose courage made our nation 

In their children live again? 
Above all others shall their standard 

Be borne by loyal soldier hands, 
Be honored by their sons and daughters, 

And respected by all stranger lands. 
No other flag shall float above us; 

God bless our colors, tried and true, 
Stand by the flag whate’er betide us, 

Our grand old flag, red, white, and blue. 


(Sung by school.) 
“And the Star-spangled Banner 
In triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 


Chorus. 


Fling to the breeze that starry emblem, 
Beloved flag our fathers bore, 
From North to South, and East and Westward, 
‘Its praises ring from shore to shore. 
Borne by our ships in foreign waters, 
And guardian of our harbors fair, 
It welcomes all who seek protection, 
And bids them peace and plenty share. 
Lift up your voice and join the chorus, 
Honor our flag throughout the land, 
A land where all mankind are brothers, 
We stand together hand in hand. 
No other flag shall float above us, 
God bless our colors, tried and true, 
Stand by the flag whate’er betide us, 
Our grand old flag, red, white, and blue. 
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Chorus. (Sung by school.) - 
the Star-spangled Banner, 
Oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 


« 


—Selected. 
IX. RECITATION.—“Our Heroes.” 


Here’s a hand to the boy who has courage 
To do what he knows to be right; 

When he falls in the way of temptation, 
He has a hard battle to fight. 

Who strives against self and his comrades 
Will find a most powerful foe; 

All honor to him if he conquers, 
A cheer for the boy who says “No!” 


There’s many a battle fought daily 
The world knows nothing about; 
There’s many a brave little soldier 
Whose strength puts a legion to rout; 
And he who fights sin single-handed 
Is more of a hero, I say, 
Than he who leads soldiers to battle, 
And conquers by arms in the fray. 


Be steadfast, my boy, when you're tempted, 
And do what you know to be right; 
Stand firm by the colors of manhood, 
And you will o’ercome in the fight. 
“The Right!” be your battle-cry ever. 
In waging the warfare of life; 
And God, who knows who are the heroes, 
Will give you the strength for the strife. 
—The Myrtle. 


COMMERCIAL L iW IN THE PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY A. B. COLE, PLAINVILLE, MASS, 


Just now, when the establishment of commercial 
courses in high schools of all sizes and conditions is 
becoming contagious, it may be pertinent to inquire 
how far the study of commercial law shall be pur- 
sued. The old adage we got from Pope, “A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” is especially ap- 
plicable in this case. The idea that technical com- 
mercial law is to be taught by a novice who can 
prepare the lessons a day in advance is a wrong one, 
and can but lead to disastrous results. In the first 
place, the ordinary commercial law text-book is but 
a summary of the common law doctrines according 
to the weight of authority. Statutory law, which 
supersedes common law, is generally not treated at 
all, and so the business man who would follow the 
knowledge gained from common law sources would 
soon find himself in a dilemma, if not “in durance 
vile.” Again, the common law decisions vary s0 
largely that unless a book were especially written 
for a particular state, the unprepared teacher would 
easily fall into error. A rule of common law, like a 
rule in the Latin grammar, is subject to so many ex- 
ceptions and variations, that the majority of cases 
may fall under the exception rather than under the 
broad general rule. 

The lawyer has no better friend in the profession 
than the village squire who dabbles in law, draws 
up the wills of his neighbors, and settles their prop- 
erty. 

So, too, he who imagines that he can avoid 
lawyers’ fees by investing a dollar in “Law at Your 
Elbow,” or “Everybody’s Lawyer,” or some other 
catch-penny scheme, is pretty sure to come to grief. 
About all the law that an ordinary high school ought 
to attempt to give is the formal side of it, as in the 
signature of bills and notes. 

The essentials of a note or check should be 
taught, and the manner of disposing of negotiable 
paper in ordinary business transactions. But when 
the legal technicalities come up, no man, unless he 
has had special preparation, ought to attempt to 
Here, also, statutory 
law has so modified common law that in many states 
the old principles which would be gained from an 
ordinary text-book are very nearly all obsolete. 
When it comes to tests, the ordinary high school 
pupil would be in the same condition, after taking 
some twenty lessons which a course sufficiently ex- 
tended might allow, as the proverbial duck’s back 
after a rainfall. This subject, which involves all 
civil wrongs, is so broad and comprehensive that 
lawyers who are authorities on the various branches 
are in constant demand for court practice. 

The making of a deed seems to be a little matter, 
but when the history of a seizin is studied we are 
appalled at the meaning and significance of so much 


os verbiage,” as the terms used are supposed 
to be. 


Let every man to his trade; the clerk to his ac- 
counts, the lawyer to his briefs. 

If the present craze for commercial training shall 
become so widespread that children are led to 
imagine they can go from our public schools fully 
equipped to step into good positions and transact 
business, then it will be the heyday of life for the 
legal profession. 

All the commercial law that the average business 
man or accountant ought to trust himself to use 
can be taught in connection with business arith- 
metic: and he who imagines that he can teach the 
body of the law from a text-book of four hundred, 
or a thousand pages even, is deceiving himself 
greatly. 


BUYLE’S LAW—NEW APPARATUS. 


BY JOHN C, PACKARD, 
Brookline [Mass.}] High School. 


PRELIMINARY. 

(lose the exit of a small bieyele pump by placing 
the end of one finger over the opening. Force the 
piston steadily down into the cylinder. How is the 
volume of the small mass of confined air beneath the 
piston affected by the increase of pressure? 

Partially inflate a small rubber balloon with air. 
Tie the neck securely together, so that no air can 
escape from the inside. Place beneath the receiver 
of an air pump. Exhaust. How is the volume of 
the small mass of air confined in the balloon affected 
by the decrease in pressure? 

State the results of these two simple experiments 
in the form of a general law. : 

The exact law governing this relation of volume 
to pressure in the case of air, the temperature re- 
maining unchanged, was announced by Robert 
Bovle, an Englishman, in 1662, and by Mariotte, a 
Frenchman, a few years later. The principle is, 
therefore, known as Boyle’s or Mariotte’s law. 


EXPERIMENT. 
Apparatus. 


00! 


A glass tube (X) of capillary bore, some fifty cm. 
in length, closed at one end and provided with a 
funnel at the other, is attached by a pair of rubber 
bands to a fifty em. metric rule. The whole is 
mounted in such a manner that it may be revolved, 
in a vertical plane, about its centre of gravity, upon 
an axis firmly attached to the upright rod of a com- 
mon retort stand. The revolving piece may be 
readily clamped in any given position by the simple 
turning of a thumb-nut (K). A small quantity of 
mercury, sufficient to occupy about three em. of the 
length of the tube, is introduced through the funnel, 
and, by means of an iron wire, made to occupy such 
a position that the lower end (N) of the mercury 
thread (M) is about ten em. from the closed end of 
the tube. 

The air confined at A represents the gas whose 
volume we are to study. 


|The open tube R is added to balance X. |] 
A small vial containing about an ounce of mer- 
cury. 


MANIPULATION. 

Note. Great care should be taken to keep the 
temperature of the air-column at A constant 
throughout the experiment. Do not touch this part 
of the tube with the fingers nor breathe upon it. 

I. Rotate the apparatus until the tube is hori- 
zontal. Clamp. Note the exact length of the air- 
column, estimating to five-tenths of a millimeter, 
and record under V (see below). The pressure to 
which this air-column is subjected in this position 
of the apparatus may be found, in inches of mercury, 
from the barometer. Read, change to centimeters, 
and record under H and under P. 

II. Bring the tube into a vertical position once 
more, the funnel uppermost. Clamp. Is the pres- 
sure upon the column of air (A) greater or less than 
in (I.) above?. By how much? Note the exact 
length of the air-column in this position, and record 
as before under V; note the exact length of the mer- 
cury column and record under ‘h. Calculate the 
total pressure, from h to H, and record under P. 

III. Rotate the apparatus until the closed end 
of the tube is uppermost. Clamp. Record the 
value of V. Is the pressure upon the air column 
greater or less than in (I1.)? By how much? 
Record the difference under h, writing it with a — 
sign if it represents a decrease in pressure, with a 
+ sign if an increase. Calculate the total pressure 
as hefore, and record under P. 

IV. Restore the tube to its original position. 
Clamp. Add a smal] quantity of mercury to that 
already in the tube—sufficient, say, to increase the 
length of M by three em. or so—effect a junction of 
the two mercury-threads by means of an iron wire 
and proceed as before. The readings in the hori- 
zontal position need not be taken again, of course, 
as they will remain the same throughout the experi- 
ment. 

V. Continue adding mercury by small stages, re- 
cording the readings after each successive addition 
in the two positions described under II. and III. 
until such time as the mereury reaches the open end 
of the tube when the latter is inverted. After this 
point is reached, omit the inverted readings; i. e., 
keep the tube upright all of the tme. Otherwise 
proceed as before. 

VI. Multiply P by V and record under PV. 
These successive products should represent, very 
nearly, a constant quantity. Conclusion? 

State Boyle’s law concerning the relation be- 
tween Volume and Pressure in the case of air at 
constant temperature in as simple a manner as 
possible. 

This law is sometimes expressed mathematically 
by saying that PV=K orPV=P'YV). 

VII. Calculate your percentage of your largest 
error by taking the averages of all the products 
under P V as a basis. 


ILLUSTRATION, 
Boyle’s Law. 
Vv PV 
75.68 


70.74 11.61 821 
75.68 10.90 825 


“ce 


h 

-90 80.58 10.25 825 
94 

0 


39 84.07 9.81 825 
43 67.25 12.22 822 
Largest error, .6 of 1%. 
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THE GERMAN WAY. 


Editor of the Journal of Education,— 

Dear Sir: Your little note on President G. Stanley 
Hall’s views on geography calls to my mind a familiar 
sight I have often witnessed in Belgian cities, and espe- 


cially in the larger ones, such as Brussels and Antwerp. 
Once a week, generally on Thursday, the classes in the 
Ecoles Communales are conducted either to some his- 
toric monument, and in its presence its significance is 
explained by the teacher, or they are taken out into the 
public parks, the woods, or the surrounding country, 
where the common objects of nature are studied—the 
names of trees, plants, and flowers, of insects and ani- 
mals, are learned in the presence of the things them- 
selves, and their ways and habits are observed. 
Museums, zoological gardens, and public institutions 
are visited also by the children with their teachers, and 
the object lessons thus afforded not only make a much 
stronger impression on the minds of the children, but 
are enjoyed as no mere conning of lesson books or talks 
by the teacher in the schoolroom can ever be. 
“Education by picnic” is no fad; it has been proved 
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and not been found wanting in Belgium and other cities 
of Europe, and we might do well to take a leaf out of 
the book of education in those countries in this respect. 
What we read and what we are told will often fade out 
of the mind, but there is nothing that stays longer in 
the memory than things seen and things done. 

If what Professor Shaler and othefs do with their 
older classes in geology is right—and no one disputes 
that—then it must be right to give our children ‘studies 
of out of doors” to instil into their minds the ele- 


23. Explain “anointed flesh.” 

24. If frenzy entirely seized Lear, what effect would it 
have upon our compassion? Upon his fitness for repre- 
sentation upon the stage? 

25. What event of Shakespeare’s life is suggested oy 
a mad yeoman te 

26. “Wilt break my heart?” To whom does Lear 
speak? What makes this phrase a strong one? 


mentary notions of geography as well as of many other 27. “I have ta’en too little care of this,” What lesson 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE. DECORATION 


OF UNUSED BLACKBOARDS. 


From ‘Rural Schools,” by State Superintendent F. L. Jones, Indiana. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF “KING 
LEAR.” —(VLIL) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON. 


ACT III.— 

1. How does Shakespeare soften the scene in which 
Gloster’s eyes are put out? 

2. Was Lear driven into the storm? 

3. What is the effect of the insane upon the insane? 

j. What is the cause of the Fool’s death? 

5. “He’s mad that trusts in... a boy’s love.” 
does this touch the poet’s experience? 

6. Which had the greater cause for suffering, Lear or 
Gloster? 

7. What draws Lear to Kent? 

8. Where are the hundred followers when Lear is 


alone on the heath? 
9. What are the most common objects of fear to chil- 


dren? To men? 

10. What is the source of the creative power and sub- 
limity with which Lear speaks? 

1}. When will the Fool’s prophecy at the end of scene 
2 be fulfilled? 

12. What acts of diplomacy by Kent are half revealed 
inscenel? 

13. Give illustrations of “Vile things made precious by 
necessity.” 

14. Which the greater, man or the elements? Which 
conquers the other? Why? 

15. “I have one part in my heart sorry for thee.” 
How many for himself? 

16. Why are the “fires vaunt couriers to thunder- 
bolts’’? 

17. What effect had the storm upon Lear’s mental con- 
dition? 

18. Why is Lear more wild and incoherent after the 
Ecol dies and Edgar leaves him? 

19. Why do the friends of Lear enter into his imagin- 
ary trial of the daughters? 

20. What “cause is there in nature which makes hard 
hearts”? 

21. What. does Kent make the cause of Lear's in- 
sanity? 

22. What test would Lear have made of Regan that 
will determine the character of any one? 


How 


28. Why does Kent in disguise say, “I am a gentleman 


of blood and breeding’’? 
29. How could an artist personify, in painting or in 


sculpture, the winds? ' 
30 Significance of the Fool’s words, “‘I’ll go to ped at 


noon,” 


31. Significance of Lear’s words, “I'll pray, and then 
I'll sleep.” 

32. Why does Regan tell Gloster of Edmund’s 
treachery ? 

33. What does Gloster wish when he says, “I do be- 
seech 


34. Was it a presentiment of his own fate which led 
Gloster to say, ‘“‘Thy cruel nails pluck out his poor old 
eyes’? 

35. How far do you agree with Coleridge in thinking 
that, in scene 7, the tragic has been urged beyond the 
outermost mark of the dramatic? 

36. With whom originated the plan of blinding 
Gloster? 

37. For what purpose do the servants speak? 


38. Is Lear’s charge against Goneril in scene 6 true or 
false? 
39. What do the words, “A king, a king” signify in re- 


gard to Lear’s condition? 

40. In what kind of characters do “great troubles re- 
veal great qualities’’? 

41. Why does Lear follow Edgar rather than Kent or 
the Fool? 

42. Why does one in mental or soul agony seek physi- 
cal pain? 

43. Why does Kent feel the storm so little? 


44. How could Kent ‘force courtesy for Lear’’? 

45. To what “hard house” would Kent take Lear? 

46. What “things love the night’? 

47. What effect is produced upon the criminal by a 
secret crime? Name a book in which the hero has com- 
mitted one. 

48. “To prevent the fiend and to kill vermin.” What 


wide interpretation may this have? Is there a better 


study for a philosopher? 
49. Explain “He holp the heavens to rain,”’ 
50. Why does the poet have Gloster tell the secrets to 
Edmund? 
51. How is it “Malicious fortune to repent to be just”? 
52. In scene 5, what are the mutual relations of Glos- 


ter, Cornwall, and Edmund? 


BIRD TALKS.—(IL) 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
Author of ‘‘Nesting Time,” etc. 


SHOWERY DAYS. 
“First the blue and then the shower, 
Bursting bud and smiling flower.” 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 

April is the battleground of the seasons in our 
climate. Not so much “winter lingering in the lap 
of spring,” as the poet has it, as summer pushing for- 
ward, impatient to get her buds unfolded and her 
flowers out of the ground. In this month she 
usually manages, in the words of the immortal 
Hosea, to “Toss the fields full of blossoms, leaves, 
and birds,” her leaves half open, and her modest 
spring bloom ready. Hepatica, the pioneer, blood- 
root, lighting up the shadowy corners, houstonia 
sprinkling the fields, and arbutus opening sweet 
eves under last year’s leaves. 

About the third week in the fickle month she gen- 
erally sueceeds in giving us a foretaste of what we 
may expect when she gets complete control, and sets 
us thinking of mountain and seashore. 

The bird world shares the unrest of the season. 
A few hardy warblers hurry past us, full of business 
—the myrtle, with his four mystic badges, the pine, 
with breast of gold, and the fascinating — black- 
throated-green, en route for the evergreen forests he 
loves so well. Two or three linger and finally stay; 
the modest-clad black and white, the water-thrush 
of flirting tail, and the oven-bird masquerading as 
a thrush. But May is pre-eminently the warbler’s 
month. 

Now comes the leader of our summer choir, the 
calm-eyed, silver-voiced wood thrush, making the 
mornings and evenings glorious for us. But his 
next of kin, the hermit, steals by in silence, his emo- 
tions carefully repressed, his music sealed up in his 
heart, saving all his sweetness for his wooing ground 
farther north. Not so chary of his charms is the 
smallest singer of all—the kinglet, with ruby crown. 
A mere pinch of gray feathers he looks, with a 
gorgeous crown of ruby when he expands it to sing. 
Ue lingers for days in country neighborhoods, and 
even in city parks, and pours out his joyous song for 
our delight. He is well worth many excursions to 
hear. Especially so, as other famous singers are 
about as well,—the misnamed purple finch, in all his 
glory of crimson and snow-white; and the aristocrat 
of the sparrows, the white-throat, singing as he 
goes a song so distinctive that he has a local name 
wherever he is. By the Anglo-Saxon of New Eng- 
land he is disrespectfully called “Peabody bird,” but 
by an Indian tribe of the same section—according to 
Mr. Long—“Killooleet,” or “Little Sweet Voice.” 

Now begins the cheery evening song of the whip- 
poor-will, and the brown-robed house wren may be 
seen bustling about for summer quarters. Swallows 
appear with the first of the winged-insect hosts. 
The barn, the cliff, and the rough-winged swallows 
and the purple martin look over our premises and 
choose their places. A few impatient or bold spirits 
begin building. Some of the hawks and owls are 
already settled to their summer work, and now the 
crow and grackle, and even the robin and bluebird, 
open the nesting season for smaller birds. 

We read everywhere the confident statement that 
certain birds will-do so-and-so, and others will do 
quite otherwise. But it is never safe to predict 
what birds will do. Besides having marked indi- 
viduality, and not the slaves of habit we have con- 
sidered them, they are constantly changing their 

rays. Perhaps the spirit of unrest is in the air, but 
whatever it is that impels us Americans to move on 
and ever on, the same propensity seems to infect our 
birds. They are always ready to try new food, or 
new ways to do things. In the single habit of nest- 
ing several birds have radically changed their cus- 
toms within the memory of man. Swallows and 
swifts have become almost parasitical on the struc- 
tures of men. Formerly tenants of hollow trees, 
eaves, niches in rocks, and similar natural places, 
they now flock to our buildings, inside and out. 
Barn and eave swallows seize upon our barns, rough- 
wings choose crevices in our public buildings, and 
swifts pre-empt our chimneys. Purple martins have 
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April 26 is Arbor day in Illinois. 


Chicago teachers’ pensior bill cannot pass this 
legislature. It was introduced too late. The annui- 
ties must be reduced or the fund will be exhausted. 


School men from East to West will rejoice at 
Governor Stone’s reappointment of Nathan C. 
Schaeffer as state superintendent of schools of 
Pennsy] vania. 


William Dean Howells in the April North Ameri- 
can Review serves up Barrett Wendell to the King’s 
taste. It is as neat a bit of writing of the kind as 
has appeared of late. 


John M. B. Sill, one of Michigan’s educational 
leaders, died at Detroit April 5. He had been super- 
intendent of Detroit schools, principal of the 
Ypsilanti normal school, and consul general of the 
United States at Korea. 


As an indication of what Detroit is to do for the 
N. E. A., Miss Emma A. Thomas, the teacher of 
music in the publfe schools and director of the 
Thomas normal trainjng school, gave a grand con- 
cert on March 23 and raised $1,600 for the enter- 
tainment features of the meeting, July 8-12. 


All signs point to a grand victory for Catharine 
Goggin and Margaret Haley in the matter of honest 
assessment of the public service corporations. Two 
very noble women these. It is possible that Chicago 
may receive as much as $2,000,000 extra taxes. It 
is not to be wondered at that the Chicago city coun- 
cil by a unanimous vote thanked these two women 
teachers for the grand service they have been to 
Chicago, financially. 


Minneapolis has honored herself in electing 
Superintendent Charles M. Jordan for the fourth 
time for a three-years’ term. When he has com- 
pleted the term to which he is now elected it will 
make a continuous term of twelve years. Mr. Jor- 
dan is a native of Bangor, Me.. and a graduate of 
Tufts College. His term is the longest any impor- 


tant superintendent in the state has ever enjoyed, 


aside from Mr. Denfeld of Duluth. His success 
with teachers, pupils, and citizens is equal to that 
with the school board. 


It is every way regrettable that the missionaries 
in China have confiscated property and demanded 
and secured indemnity from the Chinese without 
due processes of law, at least of military law. Mark 
Twain in two recent issues of the North American 
Review makes an arraignment of their course which 
is sure to be the American view. In his first article 
there was an error of statement, which, however, 
does not effect his contention. ‘Those who know 
any of the men and women personally who have 
done these things will not suspect their motive, but 
it is certainly unfortunate that they adopted the 
Chinese custom instead of the European and Ameri- 
can. It is unfortunate that any such temptation 
was placed in the way of Mark Twain’s sarcasm, 


CONGRATULATIONS, MR. JONES. 


Rah! rah! rah! Never was just such a vindica- 
tion for an educator as that which eame to Superin- 
tendent J. H. Jones of Cleveland in the election of 
April 2. No candidate for any office from mayor to 
the tail of the ticket dared tg run without publicly 
committing himself as a “Jones man,” and yet this 
is what Director Bell did a year ago and went back 
on it, so that this year the citizens voted, not merely 
on the “pledge to Mr. Jones,” but to the general 
affiliation as well. The ten candidates for the school 
council who were most ardently in sympathy with 
Mr. Jones were triumphantly elected. 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 


“The Rural Schools” is the title of a pamphlet of 
nearly 200 pages, elaborately illustrated, prepared 
and issued by Frank L. Jones, state superintendent 
of Indiana. This is the best document on rural 
schools that I have seen. It states the problem 
clearly; gives all the facts, arguments, and plans re- 
garding the transportation of pupils in Indiana and 
in other states; treats at length the question of en- 
riching rural school life; and devotes nearly 100 
pages to the sanitation and architecture of rural 
schoolhouses. If you are interested in the rural 
school problems, do not fail to get this pamphlet. 
So long as the supply lasts you can undoubtedly get 
a copy by sending your address and six cents for 
postage to Frank L. Jones, Indianapolis. It is in- 
dispensable to any good school library. 


CHICAGO'S VERY LATEST. 


It is a dull day when some one does not launch 
a new scheme for the school administration of 
Chicago. Senator Daniel FE. May set the last scheme 
afleat. It provides for the organization of Chicago 
into a separate school district for the establishment, 
maintenance, and government of public schools 
therein. 

The board of education is to consist of fifteen 
members, to be elected at large by the people. There 
is to be a business manager, who shall have charge 
of the business affairs of the board. Under the 
supervision of the board, he shall have the custody 
and control ‘of all securities of the board, collect 
rents and interest, and fulfill the duties in general 
of financial agent. Tle shall, subject to the prior 
approval of the board, appoint architects of school 
buildings and advertise and award the contracts for 
the construction and repair of such buildings, and 
for the purchase of all supplies. He shall have the 
appointment, direction, and discharge, and shall fix 
the compensation in accordance with the schedule 
of salaries established by the board, of janitors, 
engineers, and other persons whom he shall require 
to assist him in the business affairs of the board. 

The board is to select a superintendent of instruc- 
tion, whose term of office shall be four years. He 
shall, subject to the approval of the board, select all 
the teachers to he emploved in the public schools, 
and shall select the text-books to be used therein. 
Teachers are to be selected by the superintendent, 
and all promotions are to be made on the basis of 


merit, to be ascertained, as far as practicable, in 
case of appointment by examination, and in case of 
promotion by length and character of service. 

All contracts for the erection of school buildings 
and all contracts for repairs and alterations in 
school property, exceeding the amount of $200, shall 
be made by the board of education by public letting 
to the lowest responsible bidder complying with the 
terms of the letting. 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


Armour Institute, with a fund of $3,000,000, will 
probably go to Chicago University. Next! The 
Armour Institute has thirty-eight professors and 
1,000 students. 

The University of Chicago has absorbed or affili- 
ated the following schools, not including the 
Armour Institute, during the last five years: Rush 
Medical College, Chicago; Chicago Institute (Blaine 
school); Harvard school, Chicago; Princeton-Yale, 
Chicago; Kenwood Institute, Chicago; Dearborn 
Seminary, Chicago; South Side Academy, Chicago; 
Chicago manual training school; Rugby school, 
Kenilworth; Des Moines College, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; John Bb. 
Stetson University, Deland, Fla.; Butler College, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Francis Shimer Academy, Mt. 
Carroll, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Il].; Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis.; Maynard 
school, Duluth, Minn.; Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind.; Elgin Academy, Elgin; Ill. 


ARBOK DAY. 


Arbor day is no longer a fad, and those who en- 
joyed it as such have lost interest in it, while the 
educational workers are devoting themselves to it 
with a purpose that commands admiration. 
Whether any educational activity is a fad or a factor 
in progress depends upon the. temperament and 
motive of the promoters. Many a fad becomes a 
factor in progress simply because persons of a differ- 
ent temperament and with other motives promote it. 

The word itself is without any known origin. It 
is fad because it is fad, but why it is fad is not 
known even to the faddists, whose temperament 
does not concern itself with origins. They are san- 
guine, they are emotionally moved by what they 
see, and there is in a fad somewhat of the spectacu- 
lar both in the activity and in the results. In 
motive the faddist seeks the earliest, greatest, and 
most showy results, with no special regard for that 
which is best or most enduring. 

The fad becomes a factor in progress when the 
faddist wearies of it and the steady-going men and 
women have to determine how much there is in it 
that can be made of permanent value, and whether 
or not it is worth while to take from other effort the 
energy necessary for the advancement of this move- 
ment. 

Arbor day was a fad and had all the necessary 
elements. It was the first out-of-doors feature of 
school work. It attracted attention, it interested 
the children, it made occasion for oratory and “ex- 
ercises,” it furnished a theme for the daily papers to 
write up, and for the more enterprising to illustrate. 
There was just the motive needed, namely, the de- 
nunciation of barren and neglected school grounds, 
and the report of the great change wrought by the 
observance of an Arbor day or two. After the fad- 
dists lose all zeal in their fad, they are forced to 
keep up appearances for a time, but even their pride 
fails them at length. This has been the experience 
of Arbor day, and if it is to be a permanent educa- 
tional factor, it must be dealt with as heroically as 
the arithmetic and language lesson. How can this 
be done? 

Tree planting must not be confined to the school 
grounds, but must be as extended as the school dis- 
triet. Arbor day must not be limited to tree plant- 
ing, but must apply to tree trimming and cleaning, 
to clearing the roadside of harmful brush and the 
groves of underbrush. The motive for Arbor day 


must be the best forestry ideals for the entire dis- 
trict and the best universal knowledge of trees 
themselves and much about the trees as well. 


Will you help save Arbor day? 


There 


is a Crisis, 
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THE CINCINNATI SHORTAGE. 

No city has had just such an unpleasant financial 
educational experience as Cincinnati had with Mr. 
(riflith, treasurer of the board of education from 
\pril 17, 1887, to his death, October 1, 1900. The 
hoard and the superintendents clearly had no knowl- 
edge or suspicion of what was going on in the finan- 
cial management of Mr. Griffith. In those fourteen 
years there were men of good ability and standing 
upon the hoard. There were eighteen lawyers, thir- 
teen public officials, thirteen merchants, ten phy- 
sicians, six manufacturers, ten other men of affairs. 
Mr. Griffith handled $13,252,161, on which there 
was a shortage of $126,683, or nearly $10,000 a year. 
‘he shortage was almost exactly that received for 
tuition from non-residents. ‘This amounted in one 
year to $16,968. During most of these years “the 
superintendent was W. H. Morgan, a thorough busi- 
ness man, a man of the highest character. That it 
was possible for laxity under his administration, 
seems incredible, and yet when it is remembered that 
the shortage was less than one per cent., it is not so 
difficult. ‘The superintendent had limitless cares 
of, his own, and could not have given attention to 
the bookkeeping had he wished to do so. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

It was freely predicted that Aguinaldo, as a pris- 
oner, would be a white elephant to the United States, 
which would not know exactly how to treat him. No 
serious difficulty has arisen thus far. The first that 
was heard from the Filipino commander was an ex- 
pression of delight that, although he was a prisoner, 
he was treated like a guest. The next word was 
that he had taken the full oath of allegiance to the 
United States, by which he forswears all connection 
with the insurrection of which he was but lately the 
head, and accepts the supreme authority of the 
United States in the islands. The extent of Aguin- 
aldo’s influence over his compatriots has been dis- 
puted, but it is significant that, every day since his 
capture, bands of insurgents, with their officers and 
arms, have been coming in to the American lines to 
surrender themselves. 

* * 

China has formally reiterated her refusal to sign 
the convention which Russia has been trying to force 
upon her relating to Manchuria. She bases her re- 
fusal on the objections made by other Powers; de- 
claring, in substance, that the empire is in grievous 
straits, and that whatever concessions she might like 
to make under other circumstances, she cannot 
gratify one Power at the risk of alienating the sym- 
pathies of the others. This reply is deeply irritating 
to Russian pride, for up to the last moment perfect 
confidence was expressed at St. Petersburg that 
(hina would sign. What course Russian diplomacy 
will take next is a matter of conjecture; but she cer- 
tainly will not relinquish her hold upon Manchuria, 
unless she is compelled to. With or without a forma! 
agreement, she will keep her troops in that province 
and go on with its assimilation. 

x 

Japan is reported to have assured the Chinese 
government that she is ready to share the conse- 
quences of China’s refusal to sign the Manchurian 
convention, if those consequences include war. If 
this is true, it points to the possible realization of the 
expectation which many acute observers have enter- 
tained, that the outcome of the disturbances in 
China would be an offensive and defensive alliance 
hetween Japan and China. China has again asked 
the aid of the United States and of other western 
Powers against the pressure of Russia, but without 
result beyond a certain moral support. Japan alone 
seems ready to act. 

* 


Lord Salisbury has been suffering from an attack 
of influenza, and his condition, at one time, caused 
his friends serious anxiety. He is much better, but 


his general health is so infirm that his retirement 
from office at an early date is regarded as certain. 
He has already-served longer as prime minister, tak- 
ing his several terms together, than any of his pre- 


decessors. His retirement will necessitate a rear- 
rangement of the cabinet. It is intimated that his 
successor will be Mr. Balfour, who will first be raised 
to the peerage, and will represent the government in 
the House of Lords; while Mr. Chamberlain will be 
the government leader in the house of commons, and 
the dominating influence in the cabinet. 
* 

The difficulties between the United States and 
Venezuela, originating in the quarrel between two 
American asphalt companies, have assumed a more 


- acute form, and Minister Loomis has been recalled 


from Caracas for consultation with Secretary Hay. 
It appears that Mr. Loomis is fully sustained by the 
state department in all that he has done, but that he 
has become the object of so many malignant attacks 
in the Venezuelan press, apparently with the conniy- 
ance of the government, that neither his dignity nor 
that of the United States can be promoted by his 
remaining. His recall is not equivalent to a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations, but it looks in that di- 
rection if the Venezuelan government does not mod- 
erate its proceedings. The action of the Venezuelan 
authorities in twice putting under arrest the Ameri- 
can consul-general still remains unexplained and un- 
apologized for. The truculent Castro government is 
in trouble also with England because of the seizure 
of British goods and vessels. 

It is perhaps too much to expect the average 
American citizen to follow the proceedings of the 
legislature in far-away Hawaii; yet as Hawaii is the 
first full-fledged American territory to be erected in 
the island possessions of the United States, and holds 
the same relations toward the government as Arizona 
or New Mexico, we cannot be wholly indifferent to 
what is going on there. The course of events, since 
the legislature began its sessions, has fully justified 
the apprehensions of those who felt that a prac- 
tically unrestricted suffrage in Hawaii was a mistake, 
and that it was precipitate to organize the islands as 
a territory. The reactionary native element is in 
full control of the legislature and perpetually at 


loggerheads with the executive, which represents the 


American element and the government of the United 
States. In one week recently, Governor Dole sent 
in two communications and the secretary of the ter- 
ritory one, flatly refusing to answer certain resolu- 
tions of inquiry, because they were impertinent or 
discourteous in form. 

* * * 

The German emperor has acted so strangely since 
the recent attack upon him at Bremen that certain 
of the German papers, without the fear of lese 
majeste before their eyes, have plainly intimated a 
fear that the blow which he received might have 
affected his brain. In his first public utterance after 
the affair, he suggested that the attack upon him 
pointed to a decadence in popular regard for the 
sovereign. A few days later, addressing a regiment 
of soldiers at Berlin, on oceasion of the opening of a 
new armory, he hinted at the possibilty of a recur- 
rence of the days of 1848, and expressed his assur- 
ance that the soldiers, in the event of a popular ris- 
ing, would defend his person. Such exaggerated ex- 
pressions as these, evoked by the attack of an irre- 
sponsible epileptic, must be set down in the category 
of things which it world have been far better not to 
have said. 

The Western tour upon which President McKinley 
and his cabinet expect to start on the 29th of April 
is the most extensive ever planned by a president 
while in office, and it will bring him into direct per- 
sonal contact with the people of states who have 
never seen a president. The party will take the 
southern route to the Pacific coast: will traverse the 
Pacific slope states from south to north; and will re- 
turn by the northern route, diverging at various 
points, visiting the Pan-American exposition at 
Buffalo, and coming through to New England. 
Altogether, the trip will take at least six weeks, and 
arrangements have been made for the transaction of 
all necessary business by the way. The cireum- 
stances under which the trip is made free it of all 
suspicion of electioneering purposes; and the people 
en route will have the unalloyed pleasure of giving 
the President an unpartisan reception, 


{Continued from page 225.) 


heretofore confined their dependence on us to houses 
built for them, but last spring I found a progressive 
colony comfortably settled in the heart of a noisy 
city, under the arch of an ornamental terra-cotta 
cap to the cornice of a business block. Wood- 
peckers, too, have learned to accept our protection 
and the shelter of our roofs. At least two species 
have adopted the labor-saving fashion of cutting a 
door through our walls and establishing themselves 
within. 

Wrens are always making experiments to better 
themselves. hey are not at all particular where 
they set up their domestic gods. They like best a 
comfortable wren house, but will cheerfully accept 
an old hat, or the sleeve of a coat hanging in a shed, 
a niche in an empty house, or a hole in a post, I 
have seen a wren’s nest in a hollow iron hitching- 
post in a city street, the birds entering through the 
hole for the hitching strap. And I have an oriole’s 
pretty gray hammock, that had been taken posses- 
sion of by a wren, filled with a mass of sticks in wren 
fashion, and used as a nursery for pert wren babies. 
Nor are wrens the only ones who appreciate a saving 
of labor.. I have another oriole cradle in which a 
warbler built her nest and reared her bits of nest- 
lings. 

Perhaps the most wide-awake and quick-witted 
bird to avail himself of improved conditions is the 
unwelcome alien, the English or house sparrow. 
However we may deplore his presence, no one can 
deny him the sharpness of the street gamin and the 
ability to know a good thing when he sees it. Not 
only does he avail himself of all the erections of 
man for his unsightly nests—the niches in the orna- 
mental parts of our buildings, our window sills, over 
our doors, behind our closed blinds, under our piazza 
roofs, in our openwork trolley posts, under our elec- 
trie light caps,—but he takes advantage of the in- 
dustry of his neighbor. He seizes the woodpecker’s 
laboriously excavated homes, he robs the eave swal- 
lows of their adobe houses, he settles himself in every 
wren, and bluebird, and martin house he ean find, 
never hesitating to fight for one when he cannot get 
it without. He even goes so far sometimes as to in- 
sist on using the door through which a woodpecker 
enters her home between our walls, no doubt mak- 
ing a separate nest. 

Such evidence of progressive ideas on the part of 
birds are constantly coming to notice. The interest 
of bird study is by no means exhausted. There is 
much to be found out. For what do we really 
know about the life habits of even the birds we call 
common! We know to a fraction the size of the 
eggs. the length of every feather, and the smallest 
detail of anatomy, because it is easy enough to study 
dead birds. But who shall tell us of the life? Who 
has time, and patience, and understanding, and in- 
sight to enter into their little lives, to interpret 
their actions and to understand their emotions? 
Who even shall present the bare facts, while sternly 
repressing his own imagination? Truly, this shall 
require a more profound student than has yet arisen. 
He who would accomplish this must give his days 
and nights to it. Evidence of a deeper life than 
we have given them credit for are constantly ap- 
pearing to those who become really intimate with in- 
dividuals. 

Higginson, in his delightful “Out-Door Paper,” 
says: “The daily existence of every bird is a remote 
and bewitching mystery.” If it has in these latter 
days become a little less mysterious, it is not a shade 
jess bewitching. The story of a nest and the life 
about it, faithfully and sympathetically studied, is 
one of the most fascinating studies I know. It is 
full of vicissitudes, of joy and happiness, as well as 
anxieties and cares. Like our own home life, it de- 
velops character and brings into view qualities of 
mind and peculiarities of manners seen at no other 
time. It inspires the student with intense interest, 
and no less with profound astonishment at the re- 
semblance of bird life to the human. 

The student of bird life needs a good manual to 
identify, a good glass, a settled note-book habit, an 
unflinching love of truth, and beyond these plenty 
of time and patience. Enthusiasm and devotion 
will grow. With this equipment he will find a 
whole new world open before him, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THINKERS. A History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Gomperz. Vol, I. Translated by Laurie 
Magnus. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 
609 pp. Price, $4.00. 

This brilliant treatise on the Greek masters is as in- 
spiring as anything ever written by Emerson, There 
are passages so vigorous, So fascinating, that they seem 
inspired. So full of his theme is he that he speaks of 

Greeks with reverence. 
ome one small people... it was given to create the 
principle of progress, That people was the Greek. Ex- 
cept the blind forces of nature, nothing moves in this 
world which is not Greek in its origin.” This typifies 

Gomperz’s adoration for the creative genius of the 

Greeks. It is an inspiration to read these pages, and one 

divides his admiration between the Greek mastery, the 

literary power of the German, and the skill of the trans- 
lator. 

There is no longer any excuse for reading weak and 
nerveless effusions on the Greek masters, since we here 
have a work at once staunch, clear, charming. The ex- 
pert Greek scholar is captivated by the vigor and style 
of the writing, while the student is no less interested in 
it as a revelation of a world as noble as Nature herself. 

I have tried to find some passage that would by itself 
give, in the space that could be spared, an adequate idea 
of the combination of historical power, literary brilliancy, 
and general interest, but there seems no such brief para- 
graph as I desired, and I must be content to take one al- 
most at random, one which is no better than all others: — 

“When Nicias atoned with his life for the failure of the 
Sicilian expedition, which he had conducted with such 
conspicuous skill, Thucydides broke out a lament which 
did not merely express his deep sympathy with the tragic 
fate of the unfortunate general, but bore emphatic wit- 
ness to the historian’s high estimate of his character. 
Nevertheless, there was no attempt to hush up or to 
whitewash any of the numerous and hardly conceivable 
mistakes which Nicias committed. Despite his love for 
the man, he framed an indictment of the general which 
is an absolutely crushing document.” 

THE WONDERFUL CHAIR AND THE TALES IT 

TOLD. By M. V. O’Shea. 

RUSKIN’S KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. By M. 

V. O’Shea. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Thomas M. 

Balliet. 

MRS. EWING’S STORY OF A SHORT LIFE, By 

Thomas M. Balliet. 
AIKEN AND BARBAULD’S EYES AND NO EYES, 
AND OTHER STORIES. By M. V. O’Shea. 

SIX NURSERY CLASSICS. By M. V. O’Shea. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 10 cents (each). 

All these volumes belong to the Home and School Clas- 
sics, a series which is issued fortnightly. In a day when 
music, art, and politics are being adapted to the child 
mind, it is highly fitting that bits of the best literature 
should be sorted, arranged, and presented in such pleas- 
ing settings as to fascinate the young reader. With the 
view to creating a taste for stories written by the great- 
est authors of this and other centuries, D. C. Heath & Co. 
publish these attractive editions, well illustrated, ex- 
pressed in language common to the child, carefully 
punctuated. These tales of wonder, action, heroism, and 
life incite the imagination, give an idea of good literary 
form, and create a desire to read only the best. They 
are therefore valuable in the home circle, as well as in the 
schoolroom. 

AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES. 
Vol. III, National Expansion, 1783-1845. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 668 pp. Price, $2.00. 
Not often does a maker of school books discover a 

“lead” of which it may be truthfully said it is indispens- 

able, whatever other book is adopted, but Professor Hart 

of Harvard has done just this in the making of four vol- 

umes of “Sources in American History.” Volume I. 

dealt with “The Era of Colonization,” 1493 to 1689; Vol- 

ume II., “The Building of a Nation,” 1689-1783; Volume 

“National Expansion”’; and Volume IV. (in prepara- 

tion), “Welding of the Nation.” 

To make a satisfactory notice of this book is out of the 
question. There are nearly 700 pages, and they are gen- 
erous pages, of what was written at time of each event. 
The most that can be done is to specify a few of these 
documents. Crevecoeur, a Frenchman of noble origin, a 
farmer near New York from 1754 onward, wrote in 1782 
of “Arcadia in Nantucket” (1,800 words). Lucina Lee, a 
young Virginia woman, in 1787 wrote of “Young Things 
in Virginia” (2,000 words). De Warville of Paris wrote 
of “Happy Boston” in 1788 (1,200 words): the same of 
“Comfortable Philadelphia” (1,700 words). In 1793 
Samuel Breck, a Philadelphia merchant, gave a graphic 
account of ““Yellow Fever in Philadelphia” (1,000 words): 
in 1797 Rachel Huntington wrote of “Fashions in New 
York” (1,600 words): in 1774 Philip Fithian wrote of 
“A Great Plantation” of 60,000 acres and 600 slaves (1,800 
words); in 1791 Elkanah Watson wrote of “Internal 
Transportation” (2,000 words); in 1793 Tench Coxe wrote 
of “Industries in the United States” (2,000 words); in 
1795 William Winterbottom of “Economic Advantages of 
the United States”; in 1802 Michaux of “Cotton Culture’: 
in 1785 Graydon of “Politics in Pennsylvania”; in 1780 
Thomas Pownall of “The United States as a World 
Power”; in 1782 John Trumbull wrote a six-page poem, 
“A Satire on Town Meeting.” } 

Other topics from equally unusual sources are: “Early 
Days at Marietta,” 1788; “Down the Mississippi,” 1791: 
“A Western Journey,” 1792; “Peopling the Western 


Country,” 1785, poem; “Question of the Mississippi,” 
1786; “Retention of Frontier Posts,” 1787; “British Com- 
mercial Restrictions,” 1785. 

These samples are all from the first fourth of the third 
volume, and give a good idea of the character of the three 
volumes already in print. On every important event one 
finds here something of great interest, to discover which 


for himself might require days of research, and fortunate 
indeed would he be if he ever found some of these choice 
side-lights of history. 


A COURSE IN WATER COLOR. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: The Prang Educational Company, 

The Prang Educational Company have published a pro- 
gressive course in water colors for the first eight years in 
school. The plan of the book is an outline for every 
month, with outdoor subjects to sketch for the spring and 
autumn months, and indoor subjects for the shut-in 
months. This course in sketching begins with the 
familiar things (it is not necessary to speak of the value 
of this educational principle), and teaches the pupil to 
see more every year in these familiar things, so that 
the same landscape which he sketched last year is new 
every season to his eyes, richer in color, more imagina- 
tive, more full of life. ‘He is taught to see more, only 
that he may express more, and so, whatever may be his 
faculty for drawing, he is trained by this course in a deep 
appreciation while yet a child that will make art ever 
beautiful and lovable to him, and sketching a ready and 
natural form of expression. And for the pupil who has 
the skill of the brush, training of insight and portrayal 
are one. 

The first year the pupils are taught to use the brush 
and colors, know what the colors stand for, and to match 
colors, The second year they are taught to tone colors 


and to express action and pose. The third year compo- , 


sition work in color begins, and the balance of light and 
shade is taught. So each year develops from the last, 
and each year strengthens the expression of form and 
color from observation, and the use of color imagina- 
tively, which begin with the very first lessons. While 
each year broadens the study of the purpose of color in 
decoration, in design, in landscape painting, through 
natural and through historic forms, with always the pur- 
pose of expressing life. The book has beautiful plates, 
both in color and in engraving. 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK READER, By Henry J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Seventy-seven Illustrations. 
175 pp. Price, 50 cents. Longman’s Supplementary 
Readers, Edited by Andrew Lang. 

Seton-Thompson and W. J. Long have set the American 
children wild over animal stories; and here they have 
them to their fill, and such racy stories, too, fifteen of 
them selected and adopted from “The Animal Story 
Book” and “The Red Book of Animal Stories.” The 
child cannot be imagined who would not revel in these 
stories, in which bear, panther, buzzard, gazelle, dog, 
frog, baboon, monkey, cat, elephant, kangaroo, or other 
animal is the hero. 

Here is social life and domestic life among wild ani- 
mals, and all with the touch of human experience. The 
book is fully illustrated, adding materially to its charm 
for children. 


SONGS FOR MORNING, EVENING, AND NIGHT. 
SONGS OF HOME AND PLEASURE. SUNGS OF 
NATURE. SONGS OF THE SEASONS. By Carl 
Betz. New York: American Book Company. 

Each of these four books contains from twenty to fifty 
carefully-selected songs, including words and music, 
suitable for any occasion. For the home, the social gath- 
ering, the school, or for concert purposes these collections 
are especially adapted, the variety of songs contained 
therein being sufficient to satisfy and please all lovers of 
vocal music. 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Passaic, N. J.—East Orange, N. J.—Lawrence, Mass. — Kansas. 
— Rockland, Mass.— Whitman, Mass.— Bolton, Mass ——Middle- 
borough, Mass.—Sandwich, Mass.— Bourne, Mass.— Dennis, 
Mass. — Wakefield, Mass ——Norwich, Conn.—New York City.— 
Indiana._—Chicopee, Mass. — Ontario.—— Burlington, Vt.——Med- 
ford, Mass. ——Cincinnati.——New Bruns wick.——South Carolina.— 
Easthampton, Mass.——Northampton, Mass.—Quincy, Mass. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
Squier, George O., captain signal corps, U, 8. A. 

The Influence of Sub-marine Cables Upon Military and 
Naval Supremacy. National Geographic Magazine, 
Vol. 12, No. 1, pp 1-12. January, 1901. 

England’s naval supremacy dependent in part upon her 
system of exclusively controlled sub-marine cable net- 
work (3). Proposed extensions of English imperial cable 
system (4). Proposed colonial telegraph system for. 
United States, for Cuba and Porto Rico, Philippines, and 
Alaska (5-6), Possibility of mid-Pacific cable to Philip- 
pines landing only on territory belonging to United 
States (6). 

England. 

Hatcher, J. B. 

The Indian Tribes of Southern Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, and the Adjoining Islands, Illustrated. Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, Vol. 12, No. 1, pp. 12-22. 
January, 1901. 

An excellent description of the habits of life among 
primitive tribes. The Tehuelches, so-called giants, in- 
habiting Eastern Patagonia. 

Topography and climate determine chief occupation,— 
hunting guanaco and rhea (12), Changes wrought by. 
advent of the horse; camping places in more exposed 
positions upon the plains, bola substituted for bow and 
arrow (14). Uses made of the guanaco (16). The Chan- 
nel Indians, inhabiting coast lands of Southern Chili, 
west of Patagonia. Contrasts in climate develop con- 
trasts in all habits of life (18-20). 

South America. 


The Nicaragua Canal, The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Vol. 12, No. 1. January, 1901. 


A description of the different sections of the proposed 
canal, accompanied by a map (28-32). 
North America. 


Martin, Dr. A, W. P. 
The Causes That Led Up to the Siege of Pekin. The 
National Geographic Magazine, Vol. 12, No. 2, pp. 
53-63. February, 1901. 


Useful article on China. 

Political jealousy of Manchu dynasty inseparable from 
a foreign domination (54). Reforms attempted by Em- 
peror Kuang Su aroused jealousy of Tartar chiefs, who 
reinstated Dowager Empress (56). Growth of anti- 
foreign feeling due to demands of Russia, England, and 
France to offset Germany’s acquisition. This feeling in- 
creased by building of railroads with foreign capital. 
History of the Boxer movement, account of the siege 
(58-60). Relief (60). Singan, the present capital of 
Chinese empire (63-66). 

China. 


Webster, Commander Harrie, U, S. N. 

Japan and China—Some Comparisons. The National 
Geographic Magazine, Vol. 12, No. 2, pp. 69-77. Feb- 
ruary, 1901. 

Japan’s unique history as a progressive country (70). 
China’s pride in the past. Japan’s indifference to the 
past (71). Contrasts in styles of domestic architecture 
(71). Similarity of style of ecclesiasical architecture 
(72). Contrasts in the spirit of charitable institutions 
(73). Difference in the social standing of the soldiers 
sao Difference in the social standing of woman (74). 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


Civil Government 
AS DEVELOPED IN THE STATES AND IN THE UNITED STATES 


A historical and analytic study of civil institutions for schools and colleges 
By J. R. Flickinger, Principal of Central State Normal School, Penn. 


Gives a succinct account of the origin and development of the different local systems of government in the 


United States, and traces the evolution of the National Government from these units. 


The different forms of 


colonial government, the transition from colonies to states, and the leading features of state governments 
are treated in a masterly way. The inter-reJation of the state and national governments, and the relation of 
the citizen to his state and to the nation respectively are treated minutely, A clear and compact description 
is given of the powers aud duties of the legislative, executive, and judicial departments, and a chapter is given 


to the origin and organization of political parties. 


The treatment is both consecutive and comparative, 


use in every state in the Union. 
Cloth, 274 pages. ° 


and being national in scope, the book is adapted for 


Introduction price, $1.00, 


Lessons for Little Readers 


By E. C. REGAL, 
Supplementary to any First Reader, and designed especially for Sight Reading in the First Year 


A fresh and attractive series of lessons, which present unusually interesting material, expressed in simple 
and natural language, and which give ample drill in sentence forms without monotony. 
Liberal provision is made for seat work in connection with language, drawing, and the use of numbers 


and colors, and for appropriate and pleasing songs. 


75 illustrations, 15 in color. Cloth. 5) x 74 in., large type. Price, 30 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & COPIPANY, Publishers 


Boston NEw 
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SCRIBNER 


Redway’s Elementary Physical Geography 


Maps, Diagrams, and Charts, 
$1.25, met. 


383 pages. 
with Questions and Exercises. 


Distinguished by ELEMENTARY CHARACTER — 
PrAcTICAL USEFULNESS — AUTHOR’S REP- 
UTATION — BEST MAPS IN ANY PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Davidson’s History of Education 


300 pages. With Bibliography. $1.00, mez. 


Distinguished by DirFICULTY OF THE AUTHOR'S 
TASK, AND YET HIS GREATEST SuCCESS — UNU- 
SUAL SCHOLARSHIP COMBINED WITH JUDGMENT 
-—Most REMARKABLE TRIBUTE FROM CRITICS 
as Thomas Davidson's Last and Best Work. 


Thatcher and Schwill’s General History of Europe 


€oo pages. Maps. Genealogical Table and Index. $1.50, met. 


Distinguished by PERIop CovERED, 300 to 1900 
A. D.— CONFORMITY TO RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
Brest TEACHERS—Treatment of Essential Facts. 
Outgrowth from Previous Successful Books. 


The Scribner Series of School Reading 


12 volumes published. 60 cents, met, each. 


Distinguished by BrEstT CONTEMPORARY AMER- 
ICAN AUTHORS — HOWELLS, SETON-THOMPSON, 
STOCKTON, CABLE, EGGLESTON, Etc. — BEING 
MOST ARTISTIC READERS EVER PUBLISHED FOR 
ScHooL Usr — Excellent Reading — Departure 
from Bad Traditions. 


The Twentieth Century Text-Books 


All new, up to date, beautifully illustrated. The perfection of modern text-books. 


Already introduced into such schools as 


those of New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Washington, D.C., Indianapolis, Kansas City, Fort 


Wayne, Evansville, Ind., Los Angeles, and scoresof others. 


Send for illustrated descriptive catalogue, and further particulars. 


Now Ready 


Plant Relations: A First Book of Botany. By Jonn MERLE 
Coutter, Ph.D., Head of Department of Botany in the Univer- 
Cloth, $1.10. 


Plant Structures: A Second Book of Botany. By Joun 
MERLE Coutter, A.M., Ph D. 12n10 Cloth, $1.20. 

Plants: A Text-Book of Botany. By Jonn Courter, 
Ph.D. Cloth. $1.80. 

Plant Studies: An Elementary Botany. 
CouLTer, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
An Analytical Key to some of the Common Flow- 
ering Plants. By Merte Coutter, Ph.D. 12mo. 

Limp cloth. 45 cents. 


sity of Chicago. 12mo. 


I 2mo, 
By Jonn MERLE 


A History of the American Nation. By Anprew C. 
McLavueuuin, A.M., LL. B., University of Michigan. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1-40. 


Animal Life. A First Book of Zodlogy. By Davin S. Jorpan, 
M.S., M.D., Ph D., LL.D., President of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, and Vernon L. Kettoae, M.S, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 


The Elements of Physics. By C. Hanrorp HENDERSON, 
Ph.D, and Joun F. Woopnu tt, A. M., Professor of Physical 


Science, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.10; with Experiments, $1.25. 
Physical Experiments. A Laboratory Manual. By Jonn 


F. WoopHuLt, Ph.D.. and M. D. Van ArspbaALE, Instructor in 
Physical Science in Horace Mann School. 12mo. Cloth, alter- 
nate pages blank, 60 cts. Limp cloth, without blank pages, 45 cts. 


The Elementary Principles of Chemistry. By Asram 
Van Eps Youn, Ph. B., Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 12mo. Cloth, 95 cents. With Experiments, $1.10; Lab- 
oratory Manual, 45 cents. 


A Text-Book of Geology. By ALBert PERRY BrRiIGHAM, 
A. M., Professor of Geology in Colgate University. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.40. 

A Text-Book of Astronomy. By Grorce C. Comstock, 
Ph. B., LL.B., Director of Washburn Observatory, Madison, Wis. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.30. 


A German Reader. By H. P. Jonss, Ph. D, Professor of the 
German Language in Hobart College. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


English Texts. For College Entrance Requirements. Best 
edited and most scholarly series. 


Other volumes of the Twentieth Century Text-Books in an advanced stage of preparation Send for particulars. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Nwew Boston 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


| ey of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 18-20: Northwest Iowa Educational 
Association, Sheldon. 

April 18-20: Physical 
York City. 

April 25-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Moline. 

April 23-26: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Rock Island. 

May 24: New England School Superin- 
tendents. English High School build- 
ing, Boston, Randall J. Condon, secre- 
tary. 

April 25-26: Eastern Public Educational 
Association, Newark, N. J. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney. 

April 29: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

May: Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

December 27: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 


Education, New 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


George W. Gushee has been elected 
superintendent of schools in Appleton. 

Fred H. Wilson, who was re-elected 
superintendent of schools in Kittery, re- 
ceived the largest vote of any town officer. 

At a joint meeting of the school com- 
mittees of Boothbay and Boothbay Har- 
bor, J. Alvah Tuttle was appointed super- 
intendent of schools for another year. 

J. E. Chandler, who was elected super- 
intendent of schools, has resigned, and 
Rev. H. A. Clifford, who occupied the 
position last year, has been re-elected to 
fill the vacancy. 

The eighty-first annual catalogue of 
Colby College is out. In addition to the 
usual facts and statistics, it contains a 
brief history of the college from its founda- 
ing to the present time, a copy of the 
charter granted February 27, 1813, being 
included. The college has at its disposal 
seventy endowed scholarships, amounting 
to $70,000. The income of these scholar- 
ships, varying from $36 to $60 per annum, 
is devoted to the assistance of worthy 
students needing aid, under certain con- 
ditions established by the board of trus- 
tees. The men’s division includes 1223 
students, and the women’s division 80. 
Whole number of graduates from the 
school, 1,248; now living, 808. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON, The thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Association 
of Classical and High School Teachers 
will be held in Boston, in the rooms of the 
Boston University law school, Saturday, 
April 20, at 9.30 a. m. The program is 
as follows: 9.30, business meeting. 10.00, 
“Athletics—School and College—Boys and 
Girls,” Arthur W. Roberts, high school, 
Brookline; discussion, opened by Edward 
R. Goodwin, classical high school, Wor- 
cester. 11.00, “The New Definitions for 
Admission to College,” Burton J. Legate, 
Hopkinson’s school, Boston; discussion, 
opened by Max Benshimol, Latin school, 
Cambridge. 2.00, business meeting. 2.15, 
“The High School Program,” Charles F. 
Harper, high school, Quincy; discussion. 
3.45, “‘The Moral Influence of the Study of 
History,” Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, Cam- 
bridge. George L. Baxter, Latin high 
school, Somerville, president; William F. 
Bradbury, Latin school, Cambridge, record- 
ing secretary. —— The Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club will hold a meeting April 
13 at the Hotel Brunswick. The club 
will go in to dinner precisely at 1 p. m. 
Business will be taken up at 2.15 p. m, as 
follows: 1. Reading of the minutes of 
the preceding meeting (unless omitted by 
vote). 2. Action on the memorial to 
Hon. John W. Dickinson. 3. Appoint- 
ment of a committee to nominate officers 
for the year 1901-1902. 4. New business 
proposed by any member of the club, for 
future action. Speaking will begin at 
2.20 p. m., and the club will adjourn at 
4 p. m. After dinner topic: “School 
Athletics.”” Music—quartettte. ‘Athletics 
in the Academy,” Harlan P. Amen, head 
master of Phillips Exeter academy; “Ath- 
letics in the High School,”’ Daniel S. San- 
ford,. head master of the Brookline high 
school; music—quartette; “How a Father 
of Athletes Looks at It,’”’ Colonel Norman 
P. Hallowell, West Medford; ‘Athletics 
in English Schools,” H. Morse Stephens, 
Cornell University; music—quartette; 
“How School Athletics Affect the Col- 
lege,” Charles D. Daly, captain of the 
Harvard football team. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, president; Herbert L. Morse, West 
Roxbury, acting secretary. The subject 
for the October meeting will be “Educa- 
tional Fellowship,” with addresses by offi- 
cers of various clubs of educators in New 
England and elsewhere. 


ERVING. The town of Erving, at an 
adjourned meeting April 1, voted to build 
a four-room brick schoolhouse in Erving 
village, to cost between $8,000 and $9,000. 
after plans furnished by Ellsworth & 
Kirkpatrick of Holyoke. The building 
committee are E. A. Allen, E. R. Morgan, 
and William F. Curtiss. 

SAVOY. The town meeting April 1 ap- 
propriated $600 for a new schoolhouse in 
Savoy Hollow. The building committee 
are Herbert H. Fitzroy, A. J. McCullough, 
and Fred N. Haskins. 


HADLEY. At a joint meeting of the 
school committees of Hadley, Hatfield, 
and Bernardston, held in Northampton 
April 2, it was voted to form a superin- 
tendency district, and W. H. Cummings 
was unanimously elected to fill the posi- 
tion. Mr. Cummings was graduated 
from Dartmouth in the class of 1879. For 
ten years he was principal of Kimball 
Union Academy, but during the past year 
he has been abroad. 

NEWTON. The school board has 
anthorized the superintendent to have the 
sight and hearing of the pupils in the 
grammar and prémary schools tested. 
They have also authorized the superin- 
tendent to co-operate with the board of 
health in applying to the city government 
for an appropriation for the purpose of es- 
tablishing daily medical inspection in the 
schools. At present the pupils are in- 
spected only three times a year at the be- 
ginnning of each term——The board of 
aldermen of Newton have practically de- 
cided to enter upon a definite plan of put- 
ting up new buildings each year until all 
of the older buildings are replaced by new. 
This result was effected by the appoint- 
ment, at the mayor’s suggestion, of a joint 
committee, composed of three members of 
the board of aldermen and three members 
of the school board. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON. Herbert L. 
Wilbur, principal of the Union free 
school, has been appointed to a fellowship 
in pedagogy in the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Wilbur is a graduate of Amherst, A. 
B., of Columbia, A. M., and after six 


years’ experience as high school principal 
in New England, he last year did graduate 
work in education at Teachers’ College, 
New York City, where he was awarded 
the higher diploma of that institution, 


1 WEIGH 175 Ibs. 
Former Weight 135 “ 


Gain Ibs. 


ple who say that the 
benefit derived from the use of put-up 
medicines is imaginary. It is not the 
case with Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, which makes weak women strong 
and sick women well. A woman may 
imagine she’s weak, or may fancy she’s 
sick, but her imagination can’t add forty 
unds to her weight. The positive 
roof of the curative power of “ Favorite 
escription” is found in the restoration 
of health which is recorded in face and 
form, of strength which can be tested, 
and weight which can be registered in 
pounds and ounces. i 

The general health of women is so 
intimately connected with the local 
health of the womanly organs that 
when these are diseased the whole body 
suffers loss. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription cures womanly diseases. It 
establishes regularity, stops weakening 
drains, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion and cures female weakness. 

“I am'‘very glad to let other poor sufferers 
know what Dr. Pierce’s medicines have done 
for me,” writes Mrs. Edwin H. Gardner, of 
Beechwood, Norfolk Co., Mass. (Box 70.) “You 
know I wrote to you last summer. I read what 
your medicine had done for other people, so 
thought I would try it, and I found it was a 
me and my family. I began in June 
and took six bottles of your medicine, and three 
vials of ‘ Pellets.’ I took your medicine a year 
when I had aten-pound girl. I had the easiest 
time I ever had with any of my-three children. 
I have been very well since I took your medi- 
cine. I took three bottles of ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,’ three of ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ and 
three vials of ‘ Pellets.’ I had no appetite and 
could not eat much without it distressing me 
before I took your ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ and I 
only weighed 135 pounds. Now I weigh 175.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent /ree on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay expense of mailing 
only, Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


There are 


BALLSTON. Neil Gilmour, formerly 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
died here on March 51 from an embolism 
arising from valvular disease of the heart. 
He was born in Paisley, Scotland, in 1840, 
and came to this village in his youth. He 
was graduated from Union College in 
1862, and four years later was chosen 
school commissioner of this county, In 
1873 he was elected state superintendent, 
and was twice re-elected, serving nine 
years in all. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PLAINFIELD. Henry M. Maxson, the 
efficient superintendent of the _ city 
schools, was forty-eight years old March 
28, and his corps of teachers, seventy in 
number, have taken the event as an ap- 
propriate occasion on which to show es- 
teem and good wishes by presenting him 
with a birthday present in the shape of a 
handsome large leather upholstered chair 
of solid mahogany, of a very elaborate 
and massive design. Mr. Maxson rounds 
out his ninth year as superintendent of 
the Plainfield schools in June, having as- 
sumed the position in the fall of 1892. 
Prior to that year he held a similar posi- 
tion in the schools of Pawtucket, R. I. 
When Mr, Maxson came there were 1,700 
pupils enrolled, and to-day there are over 
2,500. Then there were forty-five teach- 
ers, and now seventy hardly suffices. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Quite a number of 
the acts of the Philippine commission, as 
promulgated by the military authorities 
in the island, have been received at the 
war department. One of the most impor- 
tant is that for establishing a department 
of public instruction in the islands, which 
has already been recently published from 
Manila. It provides for a general depart- 
ment of instruction, with a central office 
at Manila, under the direction of ageneral 
superintendent, to be appointed by the 
commission at a salary of $6,000 per an- 
num. Schools are to be established in 
every public place where practicable, and 
those already established shall be re- 
organized where necessary. There are to 
be ten school divisions in the archipelago, 
each with a division superintendent, and 
there is to be a superior advisory board, 
composed of the general superintendent 
and four members, to be appointed by the 
Philippine commission. According to the 
terms of the act, the English language, ag 
soon as practicable, shall be made the 
basis of all public instruction, and soldiers 
may be detailed as instructors until re- 
placed by trained teachers. Authority is 
given to the general superintendent to 
employ trained teachers at salaries of not 
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less than $75, nor more than $100 per 
month, extra salary to be fixed according 
to the efficiency of the teacher. The act 
provides that no teacher or other person 
“shall teach or criticise the doctrines of 
any church, religious sect, or denomina- 
tion, or shall attempt to influence the 
pupils for or against any religious sect in 
any public school.” Violation of this sec- 
tion is made punishable by summary dis- 
missal from the public service, It is pro- 
vided, however, that it may be lawful for 
a priest or minister of the Pueblo to teach 
religion for one-half hour, three times a 
week, in the school building to pupils 
whose parents desire it. But if any 
priest, minister, or religious teacher use 
this opportunity for the purpose of arous- 
ing disloyalty to the United States, or of 
discouraging the attendance of pupils, or 
interfering with the discipline of schools, 
the division superintendent may forbid 
such offending priest from entering the 
school building thereafter. The act also 
provides for a normal school at Manila for 
the education of natives in the science of 
teaching. It appropriates $400,000 for 
school buildings, $220,000 for text-books 
and other supplies for the calendar year, 
$25,000 for the normal school, $15,000 for 
the organization and maintenance of a 
trade school in Manila, and the same 
amount for a school of agriculture. 
Among the other acts is one declaring all 
persons bearing arms against the United 
States in the Philippines, and all persons 
aiding or abetting them on the first day 
of April, 1901, or thereafter, ineligible to 
hold any office of honor, trust, or profit in 
the Philippine Islands, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

TOLEDO. The Polytechnic school, 
Virgil G. Curtis, principal, has made a de- 
cided success of pupil government, and 
the effect is seen, not only in the perfect 
discipline, but in the manliness of the stu- 
dents in the out-of-school life. 

CINCINNATI. Dr. Emerson E. White, 
former superintendent of the schools of 
this city, delivered a lecture before our 
Teachers’ Club Friday evening, February 
8. He met with an enthusiastic reception 
from a large audience of teachers, who’ 
have the kindest remembrance of Dr. 
White and of his work here. His lecture 
was able and eloquent, and elicited the 
warmest manifestation of approval and 
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appreciation from his audience. At its 
close a large number gathered about him 
to welcome him to Cincinnati and to take 
him by the hand. Saturday morning he 
addressed the Principals’ Association on 
“The Art of Teaching,’ and in the after- 
noon he was the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet given him at the Palace hotel. The 
oceasion was a very enjoyable one. Dr, 
White sat at the head of the table, with 
Dr. Boone, our present superintendent, on 
his right and the president of the Teach- 
ers’ Club on his left. Sixty or more of the 
principals of the city and suburban 
schools were present to do him honor, 
Speeches were made by Messrs. Burns, 
Coy, Dyer, and Feeney, and by Mr. O’Con- 
nell of the board of education, all express- 
ing the highest regard for Dr. White per- 
sonally, and the fullest appreciation of the 
work that he did here as superintendent of 
our schools. Dr. White replied in his 
usual happy manner, conveying his grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the honor done 
him by the Cincinnati teachers. The oc- 
casion was a flattering one for Dr. White, 
and a very pleasant one for all who were 
present and took part in it. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 

State Superintendent Doyne’s biennial 
report has been published. The first 
thirty-five pages are devoted to the discus- 
sion of questions pertaining to rural 
schools, county supervision, normal 
schools, county and state certificates, li- 
braries, educational meetings, and kindred 
topics. About seventy pages are devoted 
to reports from county examiners, while 
the rest of the report is mainly statistical. 
A valuable feature is about twenty pages 
devoted to cuts for rural and village 
school buildings. 

The state legislature visited the univer- 
sity in a body February 15 for the first 
time in the history of the institution. 
Governor Davis also accompanied the leg- 
islators, and spoke in most complimentary 
terms of the splendid work being done and 
of the great needs of the school. It is 
hoped that the effect of this visit will re- 
sult in a very liberal policy of support on 
the part of the legislature. 

A new $10,000 school building is to be 
erected at Hamburg. Prescott also is to 
build a two-story brick building shortly. 

The Fort Smith high school has just re- 
ceived from the Smithsonian Institution 
100 specimens of sub-marine animals for 
use in the biological laboratory. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


The University of California has en- 
gaged six scholars of wide reputation, all 
professors in eastern universities, for the 
faculty of its next summer session, in 
July and August, 1901. The men who will 
come to California from other institutions 
will be James E. Russell, dean of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia Univer- 
sity; John Dewey, professor of philosophy 
in the University of Chicago; H. Morse 
Stephens, professor of modern history in 
Cornell University; James W. Bright, 
professor of English philology in Johns 
Hopkins University; Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, professor of horticulture in Cor- 
nell University; and Albert 8S. Cooke, pro- 
fessor of the English language in Yale 
University. Instruction will be offered in 
philosophy, education, history, Latin, 
Greek, physics, chemistry, botany, mathe- 
matics, and other departments. A short 
course for farmers is being planned, in 
which practical instruction will be given 
in horticulture, irrigation, dairy hus- 
bandry, stock breeding, etc. The gymna- 
sium will be open, and summer students 
may exercise there, or may choose courses 
in the theory of physical culture. Though 
last summer was the first time the Uni- 
versity of California had ever made a 
summer session an organic part of the 
university, nevertheless the attendance 
was the third largest in the country, the 
total number of students, 433, being ex- 
ceeded only by Harvard’s 987 and Cor- 
nell’s 445. The University of California is 
now exceeded in number of undergradu- 
ates and graduate students only by Har- 
vard, and in total number of students 
ranks fifth among American universities. 


COLORADO. 


GREELEY. Dr. Kleinsorge, superin- 
tendent of the model department of the 
state normal school, died March 15. He 
was a man of great ability and learning. 
—Dr. Z. X. Snyder lectured March 29 
before the Denver Philosophical Society 
on “The Doctrine of Recapitulation.” 
The discussion was led by Superintendent 
Chadsey and Principal R, H. Beggs of 
Denver, 


DENVER. Principal B. R. Gass of the 


‘Hyde Park school died March 25, at the 
age of sixty-four. He had been a Denver 
principal since 1886, and was universally 
esteemed.—— The enrollment of the 
University of Denver is nearly 700. The 
first number of Volume II. of the Univer- 
sity Quarterly was issued in February. 

FT. COLLINS, Miss Marguerite Strat- 
ton, librarian of the State Agricultural 
College, died February 20, at the age of 
twenty-seven years. She had been libra- 
rian of the college eight years. 


BOULDER. Dr. Francis Kennedy, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the State Univer- 
sity, died February 19, at the age of 
twenty-seven years. He had been pro- 
fessor in the university two years, and 
was very popular. He was a man of 
broad scholarship, having received his de- 
gree of Ph. D. in Germany after careful 
training in our best Eastern universities, 


WASHINGTON, 


Ex-State Superintendent Browne has 
gone to the University of California for 


the purpose of taking up special studies . 


of a professional nature. In stepping out 
of office, Superintendent Browne carries 
with him the well wishes of many friends. 

F. M. McCully, editor of the Northwest 
Journal of Education, and superintendent 
of the Ellensburg public schools, has re- 
ceived the appointment of assistant state 
superintendent under Hon. R. B, Bryan, 
and will assume the duties of the office 
the first day of April. The appointment 
of Professor McCully to this office will 
meet with general satisfaction among the 
teaching fraternity, 

Professor Henry Landes of the Univer- 
sity of Washington has been appointed 
state inspector of mineral lands by Com- 
missioner Calvert. His work will be to 
examine the lands offered for sale by the 
state, particularly when it is suspected 
they contain mineral deposits. 

King county, joined by Island and 
Kitsap counties, will hold its annual 
county teachers’ institute at Séattle dur- 
ing the first week of April. This is al- 
ways the most largely attended county in- 
stitute in the state, drawing, as it does, 
its membership from the most populous 
centre in the state. Superintendent D. L. 
Bardwell of Binghamton, N. Y., will be 
a leading instructor at this institute. 
The Whatcom county institute will con- 
vene during the same week at New What- 
com. This institute will also be well at- 
tended and full of interest. 

Our state legislature, at its recent ses- 
sion, made liberal appropriations for the 
inereased equipment and maintenance of 
our state educational institutions, and 
those in charge of these institutions are 
feeling jubilant accordingly. Every one 
agrees that it is expenditure in the rizht 
direction, 

Among the bills passed by the recent 
legislature may be found the following, 
bearing on educational matters:— 

(a) The county superintendent of the 
common schools may, when, in his judg- 
ment, the interests of the schools of his 
county demand it, appoint for one year 
four persons, who, with the county super- 
intendent, shall constitute a county board 
of examiners for the examination of the 
pupils of the common schools of the 
county desiring grammar school certifi- 
cates ‘of graduation, such examinations to 
be held at the county seat. 

- (b) The holding of a life diploma to 
teach in the state of Washington shall 
hereafter be a necessary qualification to 
membership in the state board of educa- 
tion. 

(c) In cities and towns of less than 
10,000 population and in the rural dis- 
tricts, teachers shall not be appointed for 
the ensuing year until after the organiza- 
tion of the new board of directors on the 
first Monday in June. 

(dj) The months of compulsory school 
attendance shall hereafter be six, instead 
of three,-months for all children under the 
age of fifteen. 

The bill intended to do away with state 
uniformity of text-books passed both 
houses by a good majority, but was vetoed 
by Governor Rogers after the legislature 
had adjourned, much to the disappoint- 
ment of many leading educators. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


ONTARIO. 

OTTAWA. Preparations are being 
made for the introduction of manual 
training into the public schools of this 
city. J. T. Bowerman of the Elgin-street 
school has been largely instrumental in 
its adoption. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

HALIFAX. Charles McDonald, for 
over thirty years professor of mathe- 
matics in Dalhousie College, died March 
10 of pneumonia. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


New Cnartrer.— Women Principats’ 
ASSOCIATION OF BrooktynN.— Fire 
CompPpuLsory. 

In the collection of entertaining stories 
called “Bearers of the Burden,” written 
by Major Drury of the Royal Marines, is 
one called “Their Lordships’ Binoculars,” 
which tells of the rescue of a boatload of 
navy sailor men and their lieutenant 
adrift in a storm by Captain Hardy Fell 


of the Merchant Marine. The rescue was 
reported to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
who in recognition of the feat ordered 
that a pair of binoculars be presented to 
Captain Fell. In due course of time the 
English consul at Monte Video received 
the glasses, and preparations were made 
to make the presentation to the worthy 
captain in due and ancient form. In- 
vitations were sent to the elite as well as 
to the captain himself to appear at the 
function at which the deed was to be done. 
The captain was the only dilatory guest. 
How he got there will be remembered by 
the readers of the story. His question 
when he espied the leather case and 
binoculars as they lay in the consul’s 
hand as the representative of their Lord- 
ships advanced to the front to make his 
speech was, ‘“‘Wot the ’ell’s that bunch o’ 
cat’s meat?” 

That’s what’s the matter with our new 
charter. It has reached the hands of our 
mayor, and at present writing he has been 
unable to find anyone who has read it 
through. No one can tell what effect it 
will have on the government of the city, 
and Captain Fell’s inquiry might well be 
repeated here. 

The mayor is to give a hearing as pre- 
scribed by law on the 13th inst. Should 
he veto it, and the prevailing impression 
is that he will do so, it is the feeling that 
the measure will be passed over his veto. 
As predicted in a previous letter, the 
tendency of the part referring to schools 
is of a centralizing character. An outline 
of the proposed system of educational ad- 
ministration is as follows:— 

The Davis law is retained as it now is 
on the statute books, 

The pension law is retained, amended, 
however, to include superintendents and 
examiners and increasing the maximum 
pension to $1,500. 

The four-mill provision is also re- 
tained, except that a surplus of one year 
may be applied to the succeeding year’s fund. 

The board of education finance bureau 
is abolished and the financial manage- 
ment returned to the comptroller. : 

The present central and borough boards 
are abolished, and a single board of forty- 
six members is established to succeed to 
all their rights and duties. Forty-six dis- 
trict boards are also established, and to 
these certain supervisory duties are relegated. 

A board of city superintendents is estab- 


lished, consisting of the city swperintend- 
ent and eight associates. Twenty-six dis- 
trict superintendents are also to be ap- 
pointed. This arrangement provides a 
place for every superintendent now in office. 

Paragraph 1,152 of the revised charter 
reads, ‘‘The school established and main- 
tained by the Five Points House of In- 
dustry, in the city of New York, the 
school established and maintained by the 
Ladies’ Home Missionary society of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, at the institu- 
tion in Oak street, near the place usually 
called the Five Points in the said city, and 
the industrial schools established and 
maintained under the charge of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, in the city of New 
York, or any other private school in the said 
city, in the discretion of the board of 
education, shall participate, through the 
board of education, in the distribution of 
the common school] fund in the same man- 
ner and degree as the common schools in 
the city of New York, and shall be sub- 
ject to the same regulations and restric- 
tions as are now by law imposed on the 
common schools of New York.” The 
italicised matter is disclaimed by the 
charter revision committee, as well as by 
Senator Elsberg. Section 4, Article IX. 
of the constitution of the state of New 
York provides: ‘Neither the state nor 
any subdivision thereof shall use its prop- 
erty or credit or any public money, or 
authorize or permit either to be used, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, 
other than for examination or inspection, 
of any school or institution of learning 
wholly or in part under the control or 
direction of any religious denomination, 
or in which any denominational tenet or 
doctrine is taught.” 

Justice Maddox, in the supreme court, 
Brooklyn, has approved articles of incor- 
poration of the Women Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of the Borough of Brooklyn, The 
objects of the association are to advance 
education, to foster a spirit of helpfulness 
and friendship, and to protect the inter- 
ests of women principals in the schools 
of Brooklyn. The incorporators are Miss 
Honor E. Quinn, Miss Eleanore E. Elliott, 
Miss Emily G, Bridgham, Miss Mary J. 
Merritt, and Miss Augusta Beck. 

The Brooklyn board has retired Miss 
Sarah A. Smith, of No. 13, on an annuity 
of $660. 

The governor has signed Senator Els- 
berg’s bill making fire drills compulsory 
in all schools in the state. 


DUNNING AND SAWYER. 


The May 22 trip for Italy, Switzerland, 
Paris, and London is filling up rapidly, 
and they have excellent accommodations 
for their June 22 tour to England, Hol- 
land, the Rhine, Switzerland, Paris, and 
London, but their great success bids fair 
to be the July 3 tour of forty-three days 
for $290. Address Congregational House, 
Boston. 
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MAGAZINES. 


—In the International Monthly for 
April, Colonel Larned of the military 
academy writes upon “West Point.” He 


shows what an important influence West 
Point has had upon the life of the country. 
Tables showing the occupations of parents 
of the cadets and the positions in civil and 
military life filled by graduates are given. 
The article is of unusual interest, and 
gives information for which one could 
long seek in vain from other sources. 
Among the other essays the most notable 
is a fearless, unprejudiced description of 
Russian character: a study of the people; 
of how they are affected by the political, 
religious, educational, and other condi- 
tion existing in Russia, This is by J. 
Novicow, a Russian living in Odessa, who 
has written largely upon economic and 
sociological subjects. Professor Jevons 
writes upon the “History and Method of 
the Science of Religion,’ an attractive 
subject treated in an attractive manner. 
The eminent Italian composer, Peitro 
Mascagni, presents “A Tribute to Verdi.” 
The April number altogether shows a fine 
editorial appreciation of the desires and 
tastes of the average cultivated reader. 
Published at Burlington, Vt., at $4 a year. 


—G. W. Anderson of the Boston school 

board opens the April Atlantic by discuss- 
ing freely and fearlessly “Politics and the 
Public Schools.” Dr, Talcott Williams 
writes on “The Anthracite Coal Crisis” 
and the coming wage adjustment in the 
mining industry; John Muir describes 
the “Fountains and Streams of the Yo- 
semite’; W. D. Lyman exploits the “State 
of Washington”; C. A. Dinsmore treats 
“Dante’s Quest of wiberty’; Martha A, 
Harris, “The Renaissance of the Tragic 
Stage”; and Edwin Burr.tt Smith, “The 
Next Step in Municipal Reform.” ‘‘Pene- 
lope’s Irish Experiences” end, but Miss 
Jewett’s “Tory Lover” goes on with in- 
creasing interest. F. J. Stimson, Jennette 
Lee, Roswell Field, and Miss Dunbar con- 
tribute striking short stories or sketches. 
In addition to an April symposium of 
poetry, Henry van Dyke, John Burroughs, 
and M. A. DeW. Howe furnish single 
poems, and the Contributors’ Club is 
bright, as always. 


—One finds himself holding his breath 
while reading Cleveland Moffett’s paper, 
“The Pilot,” in the April St. Nicholas, 
This is the fourth in the series on ‘Careers 
of Danger and Daring.” Elizabeth Finley 
tells of “The Little Princess Victoria and 
Her Dolls,” and a portrait of the late 
Queen at the age of four accompanies this 
paper. Of “The Noblest of Roman Em- 
perors,’ Marcus Aurelius, Bleanor C. 
Lewis has something to say in an illus- 
trated article. The departments are rich 
in letters, anecdotes, pictures, and miscel- 
laneous information. 


—The Countess von Waldersee forms 
the subject of a fascinating article by 
Mabel Percy Haskell in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for May. Few people 
are aware that the countess is an Ameri- 
can by birth. The story of her life reads 
like a romance. She has remarkable 
cleverness, and had not a little to do in 
bringing about the marriage of William 
Il. with the Princess Victoria Augusta of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 


—In Cassell’s Magazine for April 
Bickles Wilson tells the story of the won- 
derful collection of furs which in each 
year are gathered for sale by the Hudson 
Bay Company. In the same number the 
whole of “The Tideway Course,” over 
which the ‘varsity boat race is rowed 
from Putney to Mortlake, is illustrated in 
an article by H.’W. Tanner, F. R. G. S, 


—Among the able articles in the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics is a discussion 
of “The Moral Problems of War,” by John 
M. Robertson. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


won Forum for April; terms, $3.00 a year. New 

St. Nicholas for April; terms 
Review of Reviews for April; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for April; 
terms, $2.00 a year. New York. 

The Homiletic Review for April; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

Internationu Monthly for April ; terms, $4.00 
a... 4r. Burlington, Vt. 

The Catholic World for April; ternis, $3.00 

‘The American Kite for April; terms, $1. 
wean Quiver for April; terms, $1.50 a year. New 

ork, 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for April; 
terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia. 

Cassell’s Magazine for April; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

International Journal of Ethics for April; 
terms, $2.50 a year. New York. . 

The Sanitarian for April; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorship+, and important college news. 


The University of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, has conferred the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws upon Professor Alex- 
ander Agassiz of Harvard University. 


Charles Sumner Hamlin of Boston, as- 
sistant secretary of the treasury under 
Cleveland, has accepted the position of 
lecturer: on international law in Stanford 
University, and will give his first course 
of lectures next month. 


Professor Francis Aristides Jackson, 
the oldest teacher in point of service in 
the University of Pennsylvania, died April 
4, aged seventy-five years. He was a 
graduate of the university, and in 1865 be- 
came professor of Latin language and lit- 
erature. 


The college library at Bowdoin will 
soon possess a unique volume of photo- 
graphs. Judge H. H. Burbank of the Saco 
municipal court is preparing the album, 
and will turn it over to the library as soon 
as it is finished. Judge Burbank was a 
member of the class of 1860. He will 
place in the book photographs represent- 
ing each member as he was when in col- 
lege and as he is to-day. 


The thirty-ninth university convocation 
is to be held in the senate chamber at Al- 
bany, N. Y., July 1, 2, and 3. Monday 
evening there are to be short addresses 
from Chancellor Upson, Vice-Chancellor 
Doane, and Regents Lord and McKelway. 
The annual address Tuesday evening is to 
be given by President William Herbert 
Perry Faunce of Brown University. 
Tuesday morning Professor Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown of the University of Cali- 
fornia is to give the opening address on 
“Present Tendencies in Secondary Edu- 
cation.” Superintendent William H. 
Maxwell of New York City, George H. 
Locke, editor of the School Review, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Superintendent 
Charles B. Gilbert of Rochester, Principal 
Fred Van Dusen of the Ogdensburg Free 
Academy, Superintendent A. B. Blodgett 
of Syracuse, Principal James Winne of 
Poughkeepsie, and others are to discuss 
this subject. President Stryker of Ham- 
ilton College, President Rush Rhees of 
the University of Rochester, Mr. Har- 
court, the minister of education from On- 
tario, President Raymond, Union Univer- 
sity, A. E. Winship, editor Journal of 
Education, and others will speak. 
Wednesday morning Dean John Butler 
Johnson of the College of Mechanics and 
Engineering, University of Wisconsin, 
gives the opening address on ‘Present 
Tendencies in Technical and Professional 
Education.” He is to be followed by 
President George B,. Stewart of the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Dr. Bayard 
Holmes, secretary of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, Principal 
Percy I. Bugbee of the Oneonta normal 
school, and others. Convocation will 
close with the report on necrology by C. 
W. Bardeen, editor of the School Bulletin. 


William DeWitt Hyde, president of 
Bowdoin, has been chosen to deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon for the class of ’01 
at Harvard. 


A PENNSYLVANIA APPEAL. 


The committee on enrollment for the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion makes a strong appeal to the teach- 
ers, urging them to become members of 
the association and attend the next meet- 
ing. The Conference of County Superin- 
tendents, City and Borough Superintend- 
ents’ Convention, and the State School Di- 
rectors’ Association have all decided to 
become departments of the State Associa- 
tion, thus making the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association capable of be- 
coming one of the greatest educational 
factors in the country. 

It is very important that the attendance 
and enrollment this year shall be large, 
to enable the association to get well on to 
its feet financially, and superintendents 
are urged to enroll their teachers, even 
though not all can attend the meeting. 
By becoming a member of the association, 
every one is entitled to all the privileges 
and to a copy of the annual proceedings 
of the association and its departments. 

All directors are urged to ally them- 
selves with a movement which has for its 
object the advancement of the cause of 
education in Pennsylvania, 

There is no reason why this association 
should not increase its membership to 


10,000. Any friend of education may be- 
come a member by paying $1. 

Send membership fee to Professor 
David S. Keck, treasurer, Kutztown, Pa., 
who will seid a certificate of membership, 
The association meets this year in Phila- 
delphia, on July 2, 3, and 4. 

Again urging all to put their shoulders 
to the wheel and begin the twentieth cen- 
tury with the greatest State Association 
meeting ever held in the country, we are 

Very truly yours, 
John A. M. Passmore, 
Addison L. Jones, 
R, B. Teitrick, 
Committee. 


GOODENOUGH OF PATERSON. 


Louis Agassiz Goodenough has been 
chosen superintendent of the Paterson 
(N. J.) schools, to succeed Dr. Addison B, 
Poland, who was recently elected at New- 
ark to succeed Dr. Charles B, Gilbert, who 


was elected at Rochester, N. Y., to succeed 
Milton Noyes, who resigned. 

The Paterson committee appointed a 
sub-committee of five to select a candi- 
date, and each of the five had a man of 
his own, so that five men were nominated. 
The full committee chose Mr. Goodenough 
by a vote of 5to3. 

The board’s committee of five appointed 
to recommend suitable candidates sub- 
mitted these names: J. H. Caffrey, 
Northampton, Mass.; L, A. Goodenough, 
Jersey City; J. Burdett Richy, New 
Brighton, Pa.; Emmet Belknap, Lock- 
port, N. Y.; F. Shepherd, Asbury Park; 
and Principal W. F. Babcock of Paterson. 

The new superintendent is thirty-six 
years old, and unmarried. He was born 
in Saratoga Springs, but removed when a 
child to Hamilton, N. Y. His father and 
mother were teachers. After passing 
through the elementary schools and Col- 
gate Academy, he went to Colgate Univer- 
from~which he was graduated in 

He was principal of the public school at 
Ghent, N, Y., was professor of Latin and 
Greek at the Nyack Collegiate Institute, 
principal of the public school in Scotch 
Plains, near Plainfield, and principal of 
school No. 15, Jersey City, which position 
he now holds. 

Mr. Goodenough is a member of the Jer- 
sey City board of examiners, is a Mason, 
a member of the state council of educa- 
tion, a member of the Carteret and Uni- 
versity Clubs in Jersey City, and of sev- 


eral New York educational societies. He - 


has already entered upon his duties, 


PERSONALITY. 


In these days of. modern methods of 
teaching, the tendency is towards a more 
pronounced usefulness of the knewledge 
imparted. The school that can turn out 
nothing but idealists and dreamers is be- 
coming antiquated. Qualities developed 
are becoming more adapted to the require- 
ments of a strongly progressive age, 
Education without personal force and that 
subtle quality known as magnetism 1s 
often a failure in the practical world. 
Teachers must be something more than 
reservoirs of knowledge if they. wish to 
succeed. They must be skilled in the 
finer soul-qualities that reach out, har- 
monizing conditions and the inner con- 


sciousness of the pupil. They must have 
health and poise of mind and body, The 
same is true of every professional and 
business man and woman. This training 
of personal force and magnetism is an ari 
just reaching the dignity of separate 
schools for that purpose. We have in our 
columns the card of the Froebel School 
Association, a recently-organized body of 
teachers, who make a specialty of the de- 
velopment of personality according to 
the principles of the great educator after 
whom they have named their school. Its 
officers are: President, Edwin C. Merrill; 
secretary, Wylna Blanche Hudson; treas- 
urer, Cheney L. Hatch; and their head- 
quarters are pleasantly located at 201 
Clarendon street, opposite Trinity church, 
in the Back Bay district. 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 

Calumet and Hecla in 1865 sold at $1, 
now selling at $850 per share. Each 
share has received in dividends $600. 

Boston and Montana sold in 1893 at $15, 
now selling at $390 per share. 

Tamarack in May, 1897, sold for $114; 
May, 1900, sold for $230, 

The Quincy in May, 1897, sold for $105; 
May, 1900, $165. 

Arcadian sold for $12 May, 1897, and 
sold for $160 in May, 1900. 

Alaska-Treadwell was bought for $600; 
has paid in dividends $3,995,000. 

The United Verde of Arizona, bought 
by W. A. Clark, United States senator of 
Montana, for $60,000, paid in 1898 in divi- 
dends $8,000,000. 

Butte and Boston sold in 1896 at $1.25; 
now selling at $103 per share. 

Arizona Copper Company sold at $2 per 


share. This company now pays twelve 


per cent. dividends on $9,000,000. 

Le Roi was bought nine years ago for 
a recording fee, and was recently sold for 
$5,000,000. 

Sultana, eight years ago of uncertain 
value, was recently sold for $2,225,000. 

The Beulah Copper Company, Battle 
Lake, Wyom., is another opportunity you 
don’t want to lose, They are selling a 
limited amount of treasury stock at fifty 
cents per share, which will soon advance. 
Send for prospectus, etc., to F. S. Morri- 
son & Co., investment securities, 48 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY. 


Our institution is intended for those 
who cannot leave their present position to 
pursue either a preparatory, collegiate, or 
professional course. It is also intended 


to meet the wants of others, who, for va- 
rious reasons, are not satisfied with their 
common school work, and wish to review 
or take advance work. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS 


of the Nickel Plate Road which make it 
the popular line for the traveling public 
are competent train service, fine roadbed, 
and courteous employees. ‘ine Nickel 
Plate Road is the short line between Buf- 
falo,and Chicago. The great Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition this summer will present 
unusual attractions. The Nickel Plate 
Road will be in position to accommodate 
. this travel with safety, speed, and com- 
fort. Write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


QUICKLY LEARNED 


Typewriting and Shorthand for High Schools 


EASILY READ 


RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
Barnes’ Abridged Instructor. 


Manifolding, Ete. 


Cablegrams, Rules for Punct uation, 


Barnes’ Complete Typewriting 


Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors 
Most Carefully Prepared—Referred to as Authority by Teachers all over the United States 


ll the essentials of the art 


Contains Fingered Exercises, Model Letters, Legal Forms, Tabulated Work, 


Barnes’ Special Typewriting Instructor. Price, postpaid, $1.10 


Contains Additional Exercises, Mechanism of the Typewriter, Office Directions, 


Is also a Manual of Business Correspondence, a Be ¥ 
porter’s Word Book, an excellent Dictation — er 


and SUCCESSFULLY taugh 
$0.50 


Price, postpaid, : : : 


Spelling Drills, Ete. 


Instructor. Price, postpaid, $1 50 


New Presentati f 
BENN PITMAN PHONOGRAPHY. 


PRICE, 
$1.25. 


25 Per Cent. Time Saved! 


ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Some Ne 
w Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 
The Bo Conger voces Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $ .60 AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
chiller’s Wallenstein. Winkler Macmillan Co., securean experionced teacher has been forced to give up through overwork. Wemust 
The Tales of Commercial Arithmetic..... Hall = $10 to $15 per week, probably about $i. — Pringipal 
2907'S PTOBC TAIOB . . TELEGRAM — Will : ‘ 
ROMEO ou finish the year, B 
Notes ay Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. “50 — Will go to Boonville soon as needed. Write at once.— Miss FEEK, April 4. 
A Raade Physical Geography. ELEGRAM. —Evelyn Feek 
The Thirteen COlomieS, nam’s Sons 
4 Satchel Guide for Europe..............ccscec sees Rolfe Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1.50 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Betsey by D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
General Mead. nnypacker — 
Chapters on Plant LAS Herrick American Book Co., Boards of Education and Superintendents 
r oubleday, Page, 0. 
The Art of Sanborn & Boston. -70 T Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
Stories of the volution.... omlinson T, R. Shewell & Co. 
Health and up Janes James H. West Company, 66 .00 PEACHE RS Cco- OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Scrap Book Soper T. 8S. Denison, hicago. Positi 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, $450 to 
trtttt ‘ Teachers Wanted #900 ; High School, 500 to #1,800 ; Superintendents, #1,200 
t A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, q to #3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
Formerly for Fisk & Co., THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
’ + - J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
3 
-> TEACHERS’ .} 
{| B. F. CLARKE | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
25 Bromfield St. Boston, AG EF N C Y {| TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
$444444444444 44444444444 444444 best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
introduces to Colleges’ 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY Managers, 


To Teachers: Do you wish to better yourself next year? Do you wish to change your position? We are 
prepared to assist you. Our field is Texas and the Southwest. Register with ouragency, Fee is $1.00 ; entitles 
hoe to mombersnip pesmeneniy. We allow a liberal fee for the report of vacancies, if we fill the position. We 

arn re 


ish schools w teachers 


particulars address 


e of charge. We solicit covsnepencane? with school officers. For further 


EUSS & MAST, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


DENVER, COLO. 


FRED. DICK, Manager, 
Ex-State Superintendent. 


We can assist competent teachers to desirable po 
sitions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 


qualified teachers. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious 
advice to parents regarding schools and instructors. 
Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 
property. Established 1880. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends supertor teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Want (24th Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


IN NEW QUARTELS. 


In order to obtain larger space and bet- 
ter facilities for transacting our growing 
business, we have been obliged to remove 
from 352 Washington street, our location 
for eight years past, to new quarters at 
116-120 SUMMER STREET. 

The convenience of our new establish- 
ment, our largely-increased floor space 
and added facilities, warrant us in assur- 
ing our old patrons better service, and 
new ones, whom we trust will favor us 
with their business, careful and prompt 
attention, 

We are glad to take this occasion to 
thank all our customers for their liberal 
patronage in the past, and to bespeak a 
continuance of the same for the future. 

Notice new address: J. L. Hammett 
Company, the School Supply House, 116- 
120 Summer street. Telephone, 3463 
Main, 


THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY. 


Organized travel parties are all right, if 
the leader arranges to give you the best 
there is to be seen for your money, but 
not otherwise. Before you join a party 
going to the Epworth League meeting at 
San Francisco next July, on which occa- 
sion the railways will make rates ap- 
proximating one cent a mile, study care- 
fully the route that is offered you, and 
hunt up another leader or party if it 
transpires that the line selected is not the 
best to be had for the money. See Cali- 
fornia, but return via Portland, Ore., 
and see the wonderful cities of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Helena, Butte, Duluth, 
the Superiors, and also the twin cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Send _ to 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., or C. E. 
Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for an Epworth League map folder 
that will show you that, to see all these 
cities and Yellowstone park, you must 
use the Northern Pacific from Portland 
eastward. 


THE 


HOME UNIVERSITY, 


Flushing, Michigan, 


*- Offers instruction in any subject by corre- 
. spondence, and conducts examinations lead- 
“se ‘ng to all degrees for non resident students. 


Circulars free, 


WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 

the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
this summer, and have planned to include 
in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nickel 
Plate Road offers rates lower than via 
other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and that by purchas- 
ing your ticket over this popular line you 
will also secure a safe and pleasant jour 
ney to your destination. 

Solid through vestibuled sleepers and 
palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day 
coaches, with uniformed colored porters 
in attendance on the slightest wants of 
passengers. For rates and further par- 
ticulars write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


VARIETIES. 

Citizen—‘‘My house at No. 4,916,718 Un- 
easy street was robbed last night!” 

New York Police Captain (to clerk)— 
“Mr. Smith, please look in your books and 
see if a permit was issued to anybody to 
rob the premises at No. 4,916,718 Uneasy 
street last night.”—Puck. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect . success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


OS 


Splendid Opportunity 


$ For teachers. A liberal commission for sale 
of Gilt-edged Copper Stock. Write for in- 
formation Address 

F. S. MORRISON CO., 


[See notice.]} 48 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, ees Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatment, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.——Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERTOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Opes oe best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 
3 E, 14th N.Y. bux C. ROOKW! 


Joun C. RooKWELL, | Managers. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. 1. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bldg. 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Propzs., 
2-A Beacon St. ton. 
M. ©. A. Bldg, Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 4 
Corres is invited. . 81 CHAPEL ST. ALBANY, N, Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ublic and private 
TT, Manager. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. x 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Des Mornzs, Iowa. 


Winsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ Balding, } 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
420242208 


ae 


$ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
ita great convenience to go right over to 
© THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
¢ Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


. De 


nd from 
pwards. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


A 
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Prominent Educational Books 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


A series of eight Readers. By Saran Loutse Arnoipv, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 
Mass., and Cuarves B. Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N.Y. 


Adopted March 20, 1901, fgr,Use in the 
Public Schools of the City of Washington. 


ADOPTED 


in whole or in part 


WITHIN ONE YEAR, 


and still in use in 


These distinct characteristics are claimed for 
them: (1) They are the most interesting Readers 
ever published. (2) They surpass all other 
Readers in wise technique. (3) They stimulate 


thought and create literary and artistic taste. | New YORK, CHICAGO, 
(4) They are unequaled in attractiveness of illus- | BROOKLYN, ST. LOUIS, 
BOSTON, BALTIMORE, 


tration. (5) They give a better idea of the 
world’s great literature, and more of that litera- 
ture, than can be found anywhere else in the 
same space. E 


PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA; 


by large numbers of smaller cities ; 
by many counties ; and by the State 
Board of Virginia for the entire State 


BIRD DAY: How To Prepare For It 


By Cuarres A. Bascock, A. M., LL.B., Superintendent of Schools, Oil City, Pa. 
Illustrated. Square l6mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The book contains ample directions for the introduction of bird observation into 
schools without interfering with the regular course of work. It also gives adequate sug- 
gestions for Bird Day programs. Itis a book which every bird lover ought to possess, 
whether teacher, pupil, or amateur observer. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 


By Atsert LeRoy Bartvert, A. M. 


First Steps in English. For | The Essentials of Language 
Evementary Grapes. 176 pages. Beau-|) and Grammar. For Grammar 
tifully illustrated in colors. Cloth. In- | Grapes. 318 pages. Cloth. Introduc- 
troductory price, 58 cents. tory price, 62 cents. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago 


Boston 
219--223 Columbus Avenue 


INTRODUCTION 
ONIVERSITY the Study of 


PUBLISHING ZOOLOGY 


43-47 Bast 50th 
0th St. 


COMPANY New York» 


New York 


Publishers. 


For Use in High Schools and Academies. 


By N. A. HARVEY, 


Head Department of Science, Chicago Normal 
School; Pres. Dept. of Science, National Edu- 
cational Association, 190l. 


= This is an elementary text-book based upon labora- 
AYAVA t k. 
OOOO 6) specific directions for laboratory work, fol- 
tS 


©) 


( 


= lowed with such necessary information about the ani- 
mals studied as cannot be obtained from a study of the 
anima!s themselves. 


©) School Books ©) 
‘ ZG It combines all the Rood features of laboratory sci- 
ence and those of the old Natural History study. 
)) In a hurry It contains work enough for one year of nine 


months, aud is capable of being used in the first year 
And at New prices, singly 


of a high school course. 
It can be used to very great advantage by those 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 


achools that have the most meagre ay oe | facilities. 
SS It is Ulustrated by reproductions from photographs 
girl in the remotes: hamlet, or any of microscopic objects, thus obviating the absolute 

Ss teacher or official anywhere, and ©) necessity of compound microscopes. 


Delivery prepaid It is designed expressly to help those teachers who 


} feel that they are poorly prepared to teach the subject. 
It is written from the standpoint of a profound stu- 
dent of educational philosophy, and explains the con- 


tent of the subject as no other book has ever done. 


Baad oe plpbabetical © It grew up in the classroom, and is the result of ten 
nf ¢, Of SChoo ks of ©) years’ experience in teaching zoology in county insti 
publishers, if you mention thjs ad. SZ tutes, in high schools, state university, and normal 


schools. Every exercise and every method has been 
tested and successfully used again and again. 


Mailing Price, 88 Cents. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRAIIIATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. Wix.is, Instructor in Eng'ish Grammar. Paper 
price, 25 cenis. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. Wittis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


© 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO; BOSTON: 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


New CENTURY READERS 


For Childhood Days, |]. 28c. 
Fairy Tale and Fable, IIl.. . 40c 


Peda ical, Literary, Artistic, with colored plates 
vertizel They meet all technical re- 
quirements. Third and Fourth soon ready. 
“The best Readers seen yet.”” —M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Peda- 


gogy, University of Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 


THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN PRINT. : 


CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD. 

Book |., Primary, 40c, Book II, 3d to 4th Grade, 50c, 

Sociological treatment of unique people. 

Allschools are ordering them. St. Louis, with 
special appropriation of 86,000, put more than 
one-fourth into these books. 

** Remarkably interesting and instructive for 
elementary geography.’’—H. TARBELL, Super- 
intendent, Providence. 

* Just what our primary teachers have been 
looking for,”’—J. A.G RAVES, late Principal, Hartford. 


FAR EAST AND FAR WEST RED CHILDREN. 
By MARA L, PRATT. Indian myths. Very attractive, 
MORSE SPELLER. 


By Prof. 8. T. Dourron. Dictation and Correlation. 
Leading all others as the best modern method. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES.—Durron. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Earliest Days in 
America. 72 cents. 
THE COL’NIES. The best treatment of Colonies. 
Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
“Just what we need. We have them.” —C. B, GiL- 
PERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 
STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND, BURTON: COLONIAL TIMEs. 
“4 most valuable book for all schools. ’—-W™M. T. HARRIS, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 


By MAY B. ATWATER. Poems of Browning, Lowell 


for First Grade, with mnique illustrations 30 cts. 
** 4 most charming book. ¢ have adopted it.””,—C. N. 
KENDALL, Superintendent, New Haven, Conn, 


FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS. In over 1,000 schools. . 

NEW CENTURY DEVELOPWENT MAPS. Bestinuse. Price one half that of inferior outline maps. 

40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets for all grades. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools, 
Liberal discount. Many others. See illustrated catalog. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON: 36 Bromtield Street. 


The Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each 


THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERIGCA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and fyetemasto course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
n 


Voice Culture, Natural 


ering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


&#™ Spring Term opens March 7. 


Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets. Boston. Massa. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE CouRSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


York 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 


Forty Courses 


Fourteen Departments. 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country. For ‘* Announcement,” 


address 8. Brown, 
University Heights, 
mar21-15t New York City. 


203 Michigan Avenue. 20 Pemberton Square. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror, JOHN A. SHEDD anp OTHERS. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


MEMBERS OF THE 


| Educational Press Association 


of America. 


_ Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American ewe | Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
Amorican School oard Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jolerado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Canadian Teacher................ Toronto, Can. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Educational News................ Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..----.... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Ill. 
Iowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, Iowa. 
ournal of Pedagogy............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............ Springtield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools................. Des Moines, Ia. 
Missour: School Journal... ....Jefferson C ty, Mo, 


Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal...Lancaster, Pa. 


Popular Educator................ Boston, Mass 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. . 
New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin................ . Syracuse, N.Y. 
hool Education................ inneapolis, Minn. 


School Journal .................. New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ul 
h Lexington, Ky. 
York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
---Austin, Texas. 
2 Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Jour. of Education.. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher... 0000. Milwaukee, Wis. 


WINSHIP 


211-215 Pemberton 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
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